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MARYKNOLL 


MARYKNOLL is an American Joundation Jor 
Joreign missions, which includes two socielies, 
one Jor priests and Brothers and the other Jor 
Sisters. Including candidates, the two groups 
total 1,200. 


Central headquarters for both societies are at 
Maryknoll, - Preparatory seminaries for 
the training of priests are maintained in various 


seclions of the country from Massachusetts to 
California. 


The Maryknoll Fathers were established by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United States 


as a national sociely Jor foreign missions, and 
authorized by His Holiness, Pius X, at Rome, 
June 29, 1911. 


In seven large areas of the Orient ~ in South 


China, Japan, Manchukuo, and Korea — 
Maryknollers are laboring among 20,000,000 
pagan souls, 

The legal title of the Maryknoll Fathers is 
Tue Caruotic Foreign Mission Society oF 
America, inc. That of the Maryknoll Sisters 
is THe Foreicn Mission Sisters or St. 
Dominic, INC. 
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“I am the living bread, which came down from heaven. If 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever: and the 


bread that I will give, is my flesh, for the life of the world.” 
—St. John VI: 51-52 








TALK OF THE MISSIONS 


NO FARE! 


“Taxi, taxi!” called the bishop of Ichang, (Hupeh) 
China, and a two-legged taxi—a ricksha—came a-run- 
ning. When the good bishop alighted at his destination, 
he tried to give some coins to the Chinese who had pulled 
him. But the humble man of the people proved to be very 
much a nobleman at heart: he refused the fare. “I know,” 
he explained, “all you have been 
doing for my unfortunate coun- 
trymen—the poor, the sick, and 
especially the war refugees—and 
my heart is grateful. I will take 
nothing for this slight service,” 
he added, wiping the perspiration from his forehead. And 
he turned away, smiling, to seek another fare. 





PREACHING THE GOSPEL 

War-torn China has presented many beautiful pic- 
tures of faith in action. When the Apostolic Delegate 
visited a mission bishop, he found that the church had 
been turned into a hospital for the sick. Pointing out 
the spot where the altar formerly stood, the bishop said 
simply, “That is the place where, many years ago, I was 
consecrated a bishop.” ‘The spot was occupied that day 
by a bed in which lay a wounded man. What an ex- 
ample of preaching the Gospel! “How true,” the Chi- 
nese say, “must be the doctrine you preach, if the charity 
you practice is so touching!” 


THE DEEP END 


Many of the cute, and not-so-cute, sayings of the little 
ones originate in the Sunday-school room. Korea, wish- 
ing to be no exception, sends us this, fresh from the lips 
of a budding theologian. 

“Tell me, John,” said Sister, “what does your guardian 
angel do for you?” 

There were a few giggles and much squirming, but 
John answered, “Oh, he’s the one, when you're walking 
along the river’s edge and fall in, pulls you out!” 


FROM SPAIN TO CHINA 


While civil war raged in Spain, a group of twelve 
Sisters left the Basque Provinces for work in the Far East 
—in Japan and in the Caroline and Marshall Islands. 


These pioneers belong to the recently founded mission in- 
stitute of the Mercedarians of Berriz, a religious congre- 
gation, which dates only from 1926 and has but two 
hundred members. Besides three houses in the Basque 
Provinces, there are five others in mission lands. 

Mission work was first begun by these Sisters at 
Wuhu, China, where a fine new college now exists. In 
Tokyo the Mercedarians conduct a secondary school with 
three hundred pupils. In the Caroline Islands they are 
established at Ponape and Fefen, and in the Marshalls 
at Saipan. 


HEAVEN’S FIRST LAW 


Officials in Suiyuan, China, have asked the Catholic 
mission in that place to take over the city’s large social- 
welfare center, which includes an old folks’ home, a refu- 
gee camp, and an orphanage. The establishment also com- 
prises several workrooms for carpet-making, weaving, and 
knitting, with a specialist as instructor. Members of 
Suiyuan’s Catholic Action Guild now give daily religious 
instructions to all the inmates, besides conducting a soup- 
kitchen and a dispensary for the poor, as city officials 
stand by in amazement at the order which the mission has 
wrought from chaos. 


WOULD-BE BONZESS NOW IN CONVENT 

A sixteen-year-old lass, daughter of a well-to-do Chi- 

nese family, wished to leave home and friends to join a 

pagan bonzery four years 

ago. A Christian maid- 

a servant urged her to try 

alee” ile the Catholic Sisters in- 

4 ‘ stead, and personally con- 

7 ducted her to the Sisters 

a of Charity in charge of 

. Peking’s great House of 

Y Mercy. So enchanted was 

the young lady that she 

asked and obtained permis- 

sion to stay. Baptized after only one month, she has been a 

model in every way, devoting all her energies to the care 

of the children in what is probably Asia’s largest orphan- 

age. She was recently admitted to the ranks of the 

Agregees, Sisters with private vows affliated with the 

Sisters of Charity. The Agregees at the House of Mercy 

now number ten. Orphans admitted there since the home 
was established some fifty years ago number 20,230. 
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MAKING A MISSIONER 


Reverend Charles Ff, McCarthy, M. M. 


ARYKNOLL needs for the 

apostolic life young men with 

strong vocations, who are 

firmly convinced that they 
prefer to work for the conversion of 
non-Christian peoples overseas rather 
than in the ministry at home. 

Like the Apostles of old and the 
great missioners down through the 
ages, the young man of today hears 
the call of Christ, leaves all things to 
follow Him, denies himself, takes up 
his cross daily, and, after years of 
training, journeys overseas. 

Maryknoll desires to be in contact 
with cach young man as soon as he 
discovers that it is his life work to 
be a missioner in the Maryknoll ranks. 
If he attends a Catholic elementary 
school or a Catholic high school, and 
has a good Catholic home where his 
vocation can be properly developed, 
the recommendation possibly will be 
made that he continue quite as he is, 
keeping in close touch with some 
Maryknoll priest. 

In certain sections of the United 
States, Maryknoll has houses of train- 
ing or special centers of guidance for 


candidates in high-school years. The 
addresses of these houses will be found 
on page’ 192. 


COLLEGE YEARS— 


The missioner is born, but, like the 
artist’s, his talents need technical and 
specialized preparation. Most young 
men, after nurturing their vocations 
Curing high-school years, enter Mary- 
knoll College, near Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, which requires its future 
missioners to meet the standards main- 


tained by the country’s best educa- 
tional institutions of similar rank. 

The classroom is merely one phase 
of a missioner’s development. He 
learns chiefly to apply his information 
to and for the benefit of others. Sacred 
studies, the Liturgy, the Mass, are all 
precious things to be borne overseas, 
later on, to the mission fields of the 
Church Universal. 

The missioner must be a practical 
man. Besides being inured to physical 
hardships and free from any softness 
which would interfere with life sharp- 


THE VENARD 
The spiritual life at Maryknoll College holds an important place. 
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ly unlike that at home, he must be 
prepared for a life of action. Hence 
at Maryknoll College there are man- 
ual labor and household responsibili- 
ties of many varieties. 

The missioner must have excellent 
qualities of heart. He must be ardent 
and buoyant and tirelessly generous. 
He must love God and find satisfac- 
tion in prayer. 

Then, there is the fourth of the 
four mission H’s—after Head, Hands, 
Heart, there comes Health. Each 
young man who enters Maryknoll 
must undergo a careful medical ex- 
amination, for physically, as in other 
respects, every young American who 
goes out as a Maryknoll missioner 
must be as strong and sound as a 
sturdy oak. 


SPIRITUAL YEAR— 


Since the missioner speaks for the 
Lord where the Lord is not known, he 
must know the Lord particularly well. 
He must nourish his soul in prayer, 
for his work is to give to others the 
fruit of his contemplation. He is an 
apostle only because he has seen God 
with the eyes of faith and he cannot 
selfishly keep to himself the secret of 
Divinity. He longs to be sent to 
preach to those who have not learned 
his secret. 

The course of studies pauses for a 
year after the four years at Maryknoll 
College and before the four final years 





of theology 
at Maryknoll 
Seminary, 
and the stu- 
dent spends 
a year at 
Bedford, 
Massachu- 
setts, culti- 
vating inten- 
sively the 
spiritual life. 
This year 
of retreat 
and proba- 
tion follows 
the Church’s 
recommenda- 
tions to religious orders; though it is 
not a novitiate, because Maryknoll 
priests are secular clergy with the dis- 
tinction that, rather than remain in 
dioceses at home, they are banded in a 
society to go overseas. The object of 
the Spiritual Year is the 

; formation of the mis- 

-o- sioner by self-examina- 
tion and assiduous 


a) 


he 
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LOS ALTOS 
Maryknoll’s house 
of training on 


the Pacific Coast 





BEDFORD 


Missioners must be ardent and buoyant 
and tirelessly generous. 


prayer, and by instruction on spiritual 
and missionary life. 

During the year, each student has 
special offices to fill in the community 
and bears the responsibility to train 
himself well in virtue and habits of 
action. He saturates himself with the 
life of Christ and with the methods 
and ideals of the great missioners of 
the Church. 


MAJOR SEMINARY— 


The next step is to the Maryknoll 
Seminary, near Ossining, New York, 
for four final years of priestly and 
mission studies. Each subject is spe- 
cialized toward the development and 
needs of the apostolic life in fields 
afar. 


Maryknoll continues its method of 
recognizing each student as a sacred 
trust to be cultivated individually, 
that he may make the best possible 
messenger of Christ. The Spiritual 
Director of the Seminary guides each 
in the things of the soul. 


During these years come minor or- 
ders, major orders, and, finally, the 
thrill of ordination. “Thou art a 
priest forever!” And a mission priest, 
a priest of Maryknoll. After these 
years of preparation, this last has come 
to signify something deeply meaning- 
ful—a priest of Maryknoll. It be- 
speaks, to every young levite who goes 
overseas from the beloved Home Knoll, 
the ideal of generous service in the 
light-horse of the militant Church of 
God, in a pioneer corps formed from 
among the finest of America’s youth 
to carry out Christ’s command—“Go- 
ing, therefore, teach ye all nations.” 
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MEET THE 
CATECHIST! 


“Wong is godfather to more people. . .” 


’ ; NHIS article is from the pen of 
the Vicar Apostolic of Kong- 
moon, South China. Bishop 
Paschang (formerly of Mar- 


tinsburg, Missouri) gives interesting 
case histories of individual catechists 


in his Mission: 


“You have heard a lot about cate- 
chists: what they are, and why they 
are. Let me tell you who a few of 
them are. Their real names are not 
given because some of their co-work- 
ers read THE FIELD AFAR. 


heated was baptized when he was 
about thirty years old, after mak- 
ing some investigations of Protestant- 
ism. In his younger days he joined cara- 
vans who walked to distant provinces 
to bring back opium, so he is looked 
upon as one who has been places. 
Soon after his baptism he began to 
preach religion and has not stopped 
since. Give him one listener, and he 
orates; give him an objector, and he 
really gets good. He likes nothing 
better than to have some hecklers 
among his audience, although in the 
heat of the argument his sarcasm is 
apt to be pointed beyond the limits of 
Christian charity. He argues oppor- 
tunely and inopportunely, but not al- 
ways in all patience. His zeal drives 
him to talk doctrine, uninvited, to 
those who don’t want to hear it; but 
before he has finished they admit that 
there is something in what he says. 
His homely metaphors and parables 
are taken from the daily life of his 
hearers, so his arguments are clear to 
the most unlearned. He is usually 
‘broke’ before pay-day, because he has 
a habit of adding orphans and help- 
less cripples to his family and promis- 


ing coffins to beggar women. In most 
cases, of course, these cares finally de- 
volve upon the pastor. A stationary 
job of instructing a family or village 
for Baptism is not to his liking. He 
prefers to ramble around and find new 
listeners. The number of families who 
have become good Christians through 
his persuasion is something for other 
catechists to aim at. 


EUNG, born a Catholic, happens 

to be the catechist who instructed 
Chow for Baptism. In his youth he 
was a soldier for a while. His educa- 
tion outside of religion is not exten- 
sive, but his knowledge of dialects is 
a great help. He does a very good 
job of instructing converts, being pa- 
tient with even the slowest of compre- 
hension. He is always ready to un- 
dertake any irksome little job that his 
brethren would rather see him do than 
do themselves. Being a sort of self-ap- 


pointed critic of other catechists’ ac- 
tions and methods, he is not so popu- 
lar with them; but that makes him 
more careful of his own efficiency. 
Many a village has been the scene of 
his good work. 


wore “followed the priests’ from 


his boyhood, working up from 
Mass server through various positions 
of usefulness to top catechist. For years 
he was the priests’ partner on mission 
trips; he is godfather to more people 
than any other catechist in the vicari- 
ate, and he has probably walked more 
miles. The time he spent in school is 
not much; but, having brains and am- 
bition, he has been learning all his 
life. He can quote and interpret 
Confucius as aptly as a stoop-shoul- 
dered scholar, and is as well-informed 
on present-day world affairs as a mod- 
ern student. He can preach a rousing 
sermon any time, but is at his best 
after a good supper. He laughs loud 
and often himself; and his audience 
laughs with him. He is often called 
upon to decide disputes, and his judg- 
ment is generally satisfactory; but 
stubbornness in one of the parties to 
the scrap arouses his wrath. Although 
he has saved money through the years 
and is a landowner, there is nothing 
showy about him —except his gold 
teeth. But he does not like to walk 
much any more. 


“Such are a few of the staff of lay- 
men who are helping spread the Faith 
in the Kongmoon Vicariate. Without 
the service of such as they, the mis- 
sioners would be greatly hampered. 
Although all are not equal in ability 
and utility, each one is gifted with 
proficiency in one thing or another. 
Each one is good enough to keep on 
the job. Each one is worthy of being 
sponsored by friends of the missions.” 
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AVING met both city beggars 


and those in the hinterland of 


South China, Father James 


F. Smith, a native of East 
Norwalk, Connecticut, paints here a 
vivid picture of both: 


“Every street in the larger cities of 
China may usurp the title of Beggars’ 
Boulevard. The city-type beggars are 
the most annoying of all. Usually 
they are children who meet the un- 
wary with the pitiful cry of “No papa 
—no mama—no rice!’ The cry is 
patently an untruth because one fond 
parent or both can be seen, by the 
eye of the initiated, squatting at stra- 
tegic vantage points along the street, 
expertly sizing up the passers-by, es- 
timating the chances for a ‘touch,’ 
and keeping a wary eye for their arch- 
enemies, the police. 


“When that type of face which is 

the outward expression of a kindly 
heart makes its appearance, the flying 
squad is sent out to the attack. Their 
most common maneuver is a simple 
one and consists in surrounding the 
victim, impeding his progress in every 
way possible, beating down his resis- 
tance by guile, and hanging on to him 
until he gives up or the police appear. 
One of the most distressing things 
that can happen in such a scramble 
is to have ‘little brother,’ hardly able 
to toddle by himself, attempt to walk 
backwards in front of the victim while 
holding out his dirty little fist for 
money. As sure as day, he will fall 
and begin crying. Then reproof is 
evident in every eye, and in the un- 
spoken words of the bystanders: “Big 
bully! At least he didn’t have to 
knock the poor little thing down!’ 


“He is a hardy man who can brush 
the beggars aside or simply wade 
through them, street after street, with- 
out losing his composure or his cash. 
It’s a losing battle from the moment 
headquarters gives the signal for the 
assault. To ‘give in’ may mean a mo- 
ment’s respite, but the whole proce- 
dure will begin all over again across 
the street, in the private domain of the 
next family. 


Beggars’ Boulevard 


“In the interior, however, one finds 
the pure, bona-fide, honest-to-good- 
ness, up-against-it beggars. The port- 
city type put on a good show, but 
their “No rice’ is just another part of 
the game, because they seldom fail to 
pay the five-dollar fine imposed by the 
court after a round-up. A coolie in 
China works from dawn to dusk for 
a few ten-cent pieces, so begging in 
the big cities is a lucrative profession, 
and easy on the back, too. In the in- 
terior the beggars have to be the real 
thing because everybody knows every- 
thing about everybody else, and a 


a quiet unobtrusive visit to each door- 
where he stands holding his alms 
basket and says, in just the right tone 
of voice, ‘If you have rice, show a 
merciful heart.” The day he receives 
a penny is a big one in his life; and, 
if he can ever put two coins back to 
back, he is practically rolling in 
wealth. Weddings and funerals are 
banner days for everyone concerned, 
but no one gets more pleasure out of 
them than the beggar. Then he can 
count on a good meal. No celebra- 
tion in the town or outlying districts 
escapes his notice, and he can be 


WHARF BEGGARS 
“No mama—no papa—no rice!” 


fraud would merely be wasting his 
talents on an unappreciative audience. 

“The honest-to-goodness beggar 
does his work in a businesslike way: 
no public exhibition on the street, but 


a 
vw 


PARENTS who cheerfully give 

a missioner to God have 
reason to expecta share of the 
fruits of his apostolate, 





found, with others of his calling, pa- 
tiently and quietly waiting on one 
side for the scraps to fall from the 
tables of the luckier ones. 


“The Chinese beggar of the interior 
is a respectable sort of fellow, who 
does his own work, makes no great 
show about it, and doesn’t make use 
of his own or hired children to fill 
the rice bowl for him.” 


FALLING IN LINE 


A Father Winthrop Story You'll Like 


by 


Reverend Edmond L. Ryan, M.M. 


A TEASE may be a pest, or again 

he may be a lot of fun,” said Fa- 
ther Winthrop to his curate. “It all de- 
pends on what he’s teasing you about! 
Now, take Father George, for exam- 
ple. He used to say to me, ‘You've 
been working among the Japanese so 
long, you’ve become just like one.” 
Maybe it was my then-black hair and 
olive complexion that incited George 





to his teasing. But I liked it—and yet 
George was wrong.” 

“You know, Father,” interposed the 
curate, “when I first met you that 
evening I arrived in Dairen, and 
found you in Japanese kimono, talk- 
ing the lingo to an old man, I, too, 
thought you were a native.” 

“I’m afraid,” laughed the pastor, 
“the likeness is only on the surface. 





THE FIELD AFAR 


Why, my manners are positively boor- 
ish, compared wath theirs! And as 
for hiding my true feelings—in that, 
for one thing, I’m a complete failure. 


Father Winthrop Tells a Story— 

“When I first started working 
among Japanese, I was particularly 
impressed with one of their charac- 
teristics, of which I had never before 
heard —their ability to suppress 
their feelings. The little tots in the 
kindergarten began each day with a 
ten-minute period of meditation. 
Don’t laugh; I thought it was a joke 
at first, too. There they'd sit—their 
little hands on their knees, eyes half 
lowered, and not a move out of them, 
until Sister rose from her chair. A 
band could blare out, the ceiling could 
fall in, they'd never budge! They 
were acquiring aplomb! 


Restraint or self-control 
—a characteristic of 
every Japanese man, 
woman, and child—is 
acquired with the prac- 
tice of years. Kinder- 
garten tots, not yet 
seven years old, ele- 
mentary-school chil- 
dren, such as the girls 
pictured here, middle- 
school boys, all have 
their morning period of 
meditation during 
which, with eyes half- 
lowered, they pause, re- 
flect, and consider. A 
band could blare out, 
but nothing would dis- 
tract them in their daily 
task of acquiring a self- 
control that we might 
well envy. 


“Then I saw the same thing in the 
boys’ middle schools where I taught 
English, and I envied them all and 
tried hard to acquire the poise myself. 
But I had a lot of ingredients in my 
blood that never let me get very far 
in this: the English name doesn’t 
count for a thing when you consider 
the huge portion of Irish and French 
in my background. 


The Test— 

“Well, one time, I was congratu- 
lating myself that I was becoming 
quite adept. And, as in all my other 
failures, “twas my pride that laid me 
low! 

“One of my faithful Christians 
told me about her friend’s son, eigh- 
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teen years old, who was dying of tu- 
berculosis. The boy’s mother was 
willing to have me go and see him, 
but not so his father. ‘Ill go in the 
daytime while the dad is at business,” 
I promised. And so I did. I never met 
a youngster so affable, and so inter- 
ested in my little account of the soul 
and of God’s love for each soul, as 
was my boy, Saburo. He pleaded 
with me to come back and tell him 
more. 

“On the following Sunday I went 
again, and this time the father opened 
the door. I had my fears and feelings 


well under control, mind you, and _ 


"twas a good thing I had, for, in spite 
of his own self-possession, I could not 
fail to perceive the man’s repugnance 
in admitting me. 


“Saburo and his mother beamed a 
welcome, but I caught their fearful 
glances at the stern father, who would 
not thaw out. Two more visits fol- 
lowed, and I felt that I was making 
progress, both with myself and with 
my neophytes. On the following Sun- 
day I wanted to go there again, be- 
cause I saw that the boy was failing 
rapidly; but I hesitated, fearing that 
I should not be able to restrain my- 
self, if the father objected to his son’s 
baptism. That night I prayed long 
and earnestly before the Blessed Sac- 
rament that the youngster would live 
till the morrow. ‘I'll go over the first 
thing in the morning and, father or 
no father, I'll baptize him if he’s still 
willing! But, oh, dear Lord, keep 
him alive until then!’ I prayed. 


“Monday morning, bright and early, 
found me on my way to Saburo’s 
house. The door was open, but as I 
entered I realized suddenly that I was 
too late. There was the dead body 
of the boy, surrounded with pagan 
homages and incense, and I fell to my 
knees. He had died the previous 
evening at the very moment I was 
praying for him. Where was all my 
celf-restraint now? Tears coursed 
down my face like freshets let loose; 
a great sob tore itself up from my 
heart; and I made a sorry spectacle of 
myself, blubbering, “But his soul—his 
soul!’ over and over again. 


The Failure— 
“TI came back here, crushed, disap- 
pointed — yes, disillusioned, I felt. 


More of my confounded pride! 

“Well, George never flattered me 
again on that score,” sighed Father 
Winthrop; “and yet, perhaps that 
was the one thing in my Oriental 
adaptation that was—” 

“What is it, Peter?” he asked the 
houseboy, who had come to the door. 

“There are some people here to see 
you.” 

Father Winthrop hurried down the 
stairs, his heel-less slippers beating a 
tattoo on the treads. In a few min- 
utes he summoned the new curate: 
“Come down, Father, and meet these 


169 


people. They have come to have an 
anniversary Mass sung.” 
Introductions and bows tollowed— 
the bows outnumbering—and, as the 
little group bowed themselves out into 
the night, Father Winthrop | said, 
“One of my best Catholic families— 
and they were converted because a 


jellyfish had no backbone!” 
“Now, how could a jellyfish effect 
a conversion?” the curate laughed. 
“Well, you see,” said Father Win- 
throp very humbly, “those are the 
parents, brothers, and sisters of Sa- 
buro.” 





SACRA CONGREGAZIONE 
DE PROPAGANDA FIDE 
1053/39 


Your Excellency, 


ROME, March 30, 1939 


It has come to my attention that recently at Maryknoll you com- 
memorated quietly the twentieth anniversary of the initiation of Mary- 


knoll’s mission work overseas. 


It is quite proper that your observance 


should be a modest one, but this does not militate against a recognition 
of the memorable date by me, your Superior in the name of the Holy See. 


In the life of the Church, twenty years can well be regarded as 


constituting only a beginning. 


It is a brief span, but sufficient for the 


sampling of the worth of a body of men, of the quality of their spirit, 
of the measure of their hardihood, of their eagerness to sacrifice them- 


selves for souls. 


Please make known to all the missioners of Maryknoll that I am 
very pleased with what I have observed and that the Holy See has con- 
fidence in them, the first considerable body of missioners to go forth to 
the non-Christian field from the New World. May God continue to 


bless all their efforts. 


I am very happy to see that the American hierarchy, the clergy 
and the Catholic faithful of the United States recognize the worth of 
this achievement by apostolic pioneers from their midst and that Mary- 


knoll enjoys high prestige throughout the country. 


It should be so, for 


it was the American hierarchy who in 1911 took the step which 


prompted the Holy See to approve the foundation of Maryknoll. 


May 


it continue to be a glory of the Church in America. 


Please ask all Maryknollers to pray for the new Pope, His Holi- 
ness Pius XII, gloriously reigning, for the intentions of the Holy See, 
for me who wish to be the humble servant of all missioners. 


With a blessing for all the members of the Society, 


Sincerely in Christ, 


(signed) 


Peter Card. 


Fumasoni-Biondi 


Prefect of the S. Congregation de Propaganda Fide 


(signed) 


Most Rev. James E. Walsh 
Superior General of Maryknoll 


Celso Costantini 
Secretary 





War and the Missions 
(Factual) 
Reverend James G. Keller, M. M. 


ESPITE the fact that innum- 

erable churches, chapels, and 

schools have been destroyed 

during the past two years of 
hostilities in China, and although 
twenty-two priests have suffered death 
as victims of the war, yet gains of the 
Catholic Church in China have in 
many ways been greater in these past 
twenty-four months than they were in 
the. previous ten years. The Church 
has continued to forge ahead. Think- 
ing minds are finding in her the one 
stable element in the confusion of the 
times. The unfortunate have been 
touched by her charity. It is not un- 
common for missioners to hear from 
the lips of the poor refugees, “Please 
let me know more about this religion 
which takes such a deep interest in 
the plight of the war sufferers.” 

In the midst of harrowing fright- 
fulness, Catholic missioners have been 
an extraordinary source of relief to 
millions of poor human beings, driven 
half mad by starvation, homelessness, 
disease, sickness, and all the desperate 
plagues that are the fruit of warfare. 


The following items, picked from 
various bulletins that we receive from 
reliable sources in the Far East, give 
some idea of the state of things: 


Mercy To ALtt—In Shanghai a 
missioner saved 200,000 refugees. . . . 
In Tsinfeng, a missioner’s efforts pre- 
vented burning and pillaging of the 
town. . . . Tsinanfu was spared de- 
struction, thanks to the mediation of 
a missionary Brother. . . . Missionary 
Sisters in Shanghai left their hospital 
to bury 600 victims of a bombard- 
ment. . . A missioner arranged the 
burial of 2,000 soldiers after a battle. 


GRATITUDE EXTRAORDINARY—In a 
Buddhist stronghold in Kansu one of 
the leaders of the people threw him- 
self at the feet of the missioner and 
said: “Father, you have suffered for 
us. We shall never forget it.” ... 
In the hospitals dying soldiers ex- 
pressed their appreciation, “You have 
been as fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, to us.” 


THE FIELD AFAR 


“FaR AND WipE’’—A foreign of- 
ficial writes, “The splendid relief 
work of the Catholic missioners ought 
to be made known far and wide.” ... 
The Bishop of Ichiang declared: ““The 
calmness and solidarity of Catholic 
activity in the midst of the turmoil 
of present-day China seem to have 
impressed the populace. They admire 
the strength displayed by the Church 
and are the more sympathetic towards 
her because they realize that all this 
activity is undertaken solely for their 
moral, intellectual, and corporal 
good.” 


MapAME CHIANG KarSHEK—The 
Catholic Church in China has re- 
ceived praise from all sides. The Gov- 
ernment has been most generous in its 
tributes. Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek, 
the wife of the Chinese leader, said 
in a formal address: “Throughout the 
country, wherever help has been called 
for, the missioners have given them- 
selves wholeheartedly. . . . Those who 
have criticized you in the past have 
today been completely won by the 
knowledge of what you are doing. ... 
By your work and the spirit that un- 
derlies it, you have made known the 
true meaning of Christianity.” 


More THAN Can BE Carep For— 
The kindness of missioners for refu- 
gees has brought about an unpre- 
cedented interest in religion. In one 
section of Shantung, between 50,000 
and 69,000 persons have applied for 
baptism. It is impossible to find teach- 


(Continued on page 171) 


TWO MORE 
than can be cared for 
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STRANGE HOLIDAY 


HEN the Japanese children 
of his neighborhood came to 
play in the mission yard at 
Hikone, the pastor, Father 
Clarence J. Witte, of Centerville, In- 
diana, decided to do more to draw 
the little ones. The principal and 
teachers of the large village school 
cooperated and urged the children 
to go to Father Witte’s 
place during their month of 
August vacation; and, as a 
result, the “School in the 
Woods” was inaugurated. 
But let Father Witte tell it 
himself : 


““Our ‘School in the 
Woods’ started with a play- 
ground. Like all mission 
beginnings, it had to be lit- 
tle; but, just the same, it 
did its work well. A few 
swings and a half-dozen 
teeter-totters in the back 
yard started the neighbor- 
hood children coming and 
gave me a chance to begin 
to make myself known. 


“Though things were not 
scheduled to start till nine 
o'clock in the morning, the 
children began gathering 
shortly after seven. Any- 
how, at nine o'clock was 
the formal gathering with 
all its trimmings, including 
a daily good-morning bow 
to the pastor. Then canie 
setting-up exercises to the 
tune of an old phonograph, 
and roll call. Following this 
was an hour of study. (The children 
here have school home-work assigned 
for every day of vacation, and it was 
for this study that we reserved the 
first hour of the morning.) Next was 
forty-five minutes for games and play. 
Then from eleven o'clock till the din- 
ner hour my two seminarian teachers 
told stories—each with a moral, of 
course—showed Bible History pictures 
and explained them, taught hymns, 
and in this way implanted little ideas 
which we hope will eventually sprout 
from the fertile soil of childish in- 
nocence into a fullfledged faith. 


“Having returned home for dinner, 
the children gathered again in the 
afternoon. Then came the best part 
of the program, at least from the chil- 
dren’s point of view: all jammed into 
special busses (not more than fifty to 
a bus!) and, not forgetting the pastor, 
sailed off for a jolly good time, a 
cool, refreshing swim in nearby Lake 


A jolly good time came in the afternoon. 


Biwa. And so through the month! 

“Rain rather spoiled our final grand 
closing, but not altogether. We had 
to compromise with a half-day pro- 
gram, but an athletic meet gave us 
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New Pamphlet 


FATHER 
JERRY DONOVAN 


Captive for Christ 


5 cents 


plenty of fun. For this the city loaned 
us an athletic field, and we ran the 
thing off in style. Then came a party, 
the giving of prizes, and the closing 
ceremony, with a speech by the pastor. 
And, to my surprise, there was another 
speech, too, a really beautiful one, 
given in thanks to me in the name of 
all, by one of the little girls—a sur- 
prise that gave me my 
happiest moment of the 
whole month. Then a 
triple Banzai to the Cath- 
olic “School in the Woods,’ 
and all was over. 


“Now, with a Sunday 
School continuing the good 
work all through the year, I 
think results are in store 
for us. We plan nothing 
tremendous, nothing 
startling, but a quiet and 
persistent effort which God 
is bound to bless.” 


War and the Missions 
(Continued from page 170) 
ers to instruct them... . 
In one section a lone mis- 
sioner has 40 villages and 
chapels to look after, and, 
on top of this, 20,000 ap- 
plicants for baptism. . . . 
In one place in Hanyang 
One missioner reports that 
all families within a radius 
of six miles are ready to ac- 
cept the Faith... . In Shang- 
hai great numbers who were dying 
were received into the Church. In 
one section of the city alone, 15,000 
such baptisms were administered. 


Such accounts might be multiplied 
indefinitely. It is probable that dur- 
ing the last two years of upset condi- 
tions in China, at least 20,000,000 
pagan Chinese have been brought, 
by force of circumstances, into close 
contact with Catholic missioners and 
have acquired a much fairer apprecia- 
tion of what the Church stands for. 








DO CHINESE EAT 
CHOP SUEY? 


EVEREND Arthur F. Demp- 

sey, of Peekskill, New York, is 

Maryknoll’s authority on food 

in the Wuchow Vicariate of 
South China. Father Dempsey fails 
to give his recipe for chocolate cake, 
with which visitors are regaled, but 
since he promises to give us further 
aid in preparing Oriental dishes we 
may still hope. 


“American opinion of Chinese food 
ranges between two extremes, each 
equally absurd. One school of thought 
imagines that all Chinese are excellent 
chefs and that all are, likewise, gour- 
mands; the other is convinced that 
all Chinese are forever on the verge 
of starvation, subsisting on rats, cats, 


dogs, and mice. The truth is some- 
where between the two. Most Chi- 
nese are poorly nourished, but of their 
scanty resources they compound delec- 
table menus. There are no chop-suey 
or chow-mein restaurants in China, 
yet there are restaurants in the larger 
cities where dogs, cats, and rats may 
be had. But this is no more unusual 
than the fact that there are restau- 
rants on the Continent where one may 
indulge in snails and horse meat. The 
old Romans had a proverb, “There 
should be no dispute over one’s tastes.” 

“The vast majority of the Chinese 
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i gift to us is Jesus. Our 
gift to God is what? 
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subsist on rice or kaoliang, salt fish, 
and seasonable vegetables; and only on 
such occasions as the New Year or 
the celebration of a birthday, a wed- 
ding, or a funeral does their mon- 
otonous routine vary. 

“Average menus in China differ 
according to location and season. Pe- 
king differs somewhat in its choice 
from Canton, while both vary from 
those of Shanghai and Hankow. 


Chow Mein 

“The name of this popular Ameri- 
can dish probably comes from the 
southern dialect—Ch’aau-min, which 
means merely vermicelli or noodles 
fried in oil. It is common at the way- 
side inns and food stands all over 
South China. Native 
flour paste, while still 
moist, is cut into long 
strips and then 
plunged for a few 
moments into boiling 
peanut oil. Bits of 
pork are added, and 
a splash of soya sauce (akin to our 
Worcestershire sauce) completes the 
mystery. Various forms are to be 
had according to one’s pocketbook. 
Chicken, bamboo sprouts, mushrooms, 
peppers, and many other tidbits. 


Women of 
Korea pre- 
paringa 
mysterious 
but appetiz- 
ing native 
dish 


Chop Suey 

“This title is, likewise, probably a 
corruption of Cantonese, the term 

sadap-Ts’oi, meaning miscellaneous 
food or vegetables. As such it is used 
as a generic term, and is not the name 
of any particular food. The various 
tales as to how the American chop 
suey came into existence are doubt- 
less the products of fertile imagina- 
tions. Certainly, none are authentic. 
As a result nearly anything in one of 
our American-Chinese restaurants 
could pass for chop suey. 


A Sample 


“Try this in your kitchen. Chicken 
with Rice Wine. Bone a chicken and 
steam till well done; then remove and 
let it cool. Cut into thin slices. Take 
gelatinous rice, which has been fer- 
mented, with yeast and water added, 
and cook this for two hours. After- 
wards add the juice squeezed from 
fresh ginger, soy, sesame, oil—a little 
of each. Mix together with boiled 
peanut oil. Serve with fragrant herbs. 
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COOLIES 


Very Reverend Thomas V. Kiernan, M. M. 


EON 
young 
Ameri- 
ican mis- 
sioner walks down 
the gangplank at an Oriental port 
for the first time, one of the oddest 
scenes that strike his bewildered vi- 
sion is the horde of human beasts- 
of-burden along the docks—coolies, 
as they are called in the Far East. 
Poorest of the poor, dispossessed 
sons of upcountry farmers, or men 
and women—not infrequently chil- 
dren, too—from the slums and from 
the boat population of the maritime 
cities, all are engaged in doing work 
which in America is reserved for draft 
animals, trucks, and machines. The 
mission tyro is not long in his adopted 
country before he realizes that this 
condition of labor is not restricted to 
the coastal towns, but extends in one 
form or another far into the interior, 
even to the point where the western 
borders of Asiatic nations merge with 
the little-known vastness of central 
Asia. 

At first the mind revolts at the re- 
alization that multitudes. subsist on a 
plane but little above slavery, and the 
missioner’s Christian soul is shocked 
at this pitiable condition, by compari- 
son so far below the American level 
of life. His native sense of human 


equality and 
the Christian 
understanding 
of the dignity 
of the human 
soul suffer a 
terrific jolt. 
After greet- 
ing his older 
confreres on 
the dock, he is 
motioned into 
a waiting rick- 
sha—one of a 
long line. Per- 
haps he makes 
a feeble pro- 
test, unwilling 
to participate 
in this enslave- 
ment of men 
in such menial 
servitude. An 
older mission- 
er kindly but 
definitely tells 
him to get in and to follow along, as- 
suring him that the ricksha coolie is 
only too glad to comply, since his fare 
promises at least another meal. 


As the first days of his mission ca- 
reer lengthen into months and then 
into years, every missioner finds his 
initial sensibility to coolies lulled into 


COOLIE CHAIRS 


make perilous descents. 


helpless acceptance of a condition he 
can do little to alleviate. There are 
even times when he must reluctantly 
hire a coolie chair to make possible un- 
usually long journeys to the remote 
areas of his far-flung parish. It is not 
infrequently that he can cover forty 
miles in a day with the aid of a coolie 
chair, by the system of walking an 
hour and riding an hour. 


Then, one day, his thoughts revolve 
over his close acquaintance with his 
coolie helpers, and he no longer sees 
them as beasts of burden but as other 
Christophers — Christ-bearers, indis- 
pensable to the other-Christ, the mis- 
sioner, who brings the consolation of 
faith and the sacraments to the “other 
sheep.” In such a setting it is not dif- 
ficult to imagine a halo over the 
coolie’s head. 


The coolie is happy because each 
load means another meal. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL THINGS 
WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 








NE—and Corpus Christi. May 

the Body of Christ, mysteriously 

multiplied and dwelling in countless 

tabernacles, enter this month into 

many others, in the homeland and on 
the mission fields. 


& 


OMMENCEMENT-—the end of 
the time of preparation, and the 
beginning of new careers. The world 
lies before thousands of graduates this 


June. Many may have. before them 
aimless bypaths, wasted years, heart- 
breaks; often a fine vocation has been 
lost for lack of a suggestion at the 
right period. The Church is blessed 
with many vocations in the United 
States, but it can and should have 
many more for its work at home and 
abroad. The Master calls men—not 
angels. If a youth has the requisite 
qualifications of mind and heart, he 
should be encouraged to think of dedi- 
cating his life to the service of God 


and souls. 


Congratulations are extended by 
Maryknollers everywhere: 

To His Excellency, Most Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Spellman, on his appointment as 
Archbishop of the See of New York. 
His Excellency has long been close to 


the work of Maryknoll, and we de- 
light in the assurance that this inter- 
est will continue under our new 
Ordinary. 

To Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
D.D., LL.D., who, as Bishop of Cleve- 
land has fostered our Junior Seminary 
at Akron, Ohio. Bishop Schrembs 
has been elevated to the rank of Arch- 
bishop-Bishop of his diocese. 

To Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. La- 
velle, Vicar-General of New York 
Archdiocese and for many years rec- 
tor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. On 
June sixth Monsignor Lavelle cele- 
brates the diamond jubilee of ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. 

To Rt. Rev. Monsignor Richard J. 
Cushing, director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith in the Arch- 
diocese of Boston. Monsignor Cush- 
ing has been elevated to the ranks of 
Domestic Prelate. 

To the Xaverian Brothers who, on 
June 5, celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of their foundation. Not 
a few Maryknollers have been trained 
by the Xaverians who have contrib- 
uted greatly to the cause of education 
not only in the United States but also 
in England and Belgium, as well as in 
Africa’s Congo. 

To all, Maryknoll tenders heartiest 
congratulations, and prays that many 
more years may be granted to them in 
their well-wrought work for souls. 


&9 


_— through the grace of bap- 
tism, the most backward savage 
becomes a member of the Christian 
family, he feels that his human per- 
sonality has been redeemed by Christ 
and that he is as close to Him as is any 
other human being. The Catholic 
priesthood is open to men of all races. 
Christ in the Blessed Sacrament is 
just as much at home between the 
fingers of a black priest as between 
those of a white one... . 
“God's revealed word in the text of 
Sacred Writ says: ‘For from the ris- 
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The Holy Father’s Mission 
Intention for June, 1939: 


The welfare of the great number 
of Christians who have embraced the 
Faith in Central Africa. 


ing of the sun even to the going down, 
my name is great among the Gentiles, 
and in every place there is sacrifice, 
and there is offered to my name a 
clean oblation. . .” (Mal. 1: 11) 
“These words of the prophet Mala- 
chias are completely fulfilled only to- 
day, thanks to the work of the mission- 
ers, who have built Catholic churches 


in every corner of the globe.” 
—Archbishop Costantini 


HE first volume of the Catholic 

Lexicon, compiled at Sophia Uni- 
versiay, Kojimachi-ku, was published 
in April of this year by the Fuzambo 
Publishing Company of Tokyo. 

Work on the dictionary has been in 
progress since 1935. It will be com- 
pleted in three volumes of large octavo 
size, each about eight hundred pages. 
The creed of Catholicism, its rites, 
history, and present problems, will be 
explained in detail in the dictionary. 
Giovanni Papini of Italy, Francois 
Mauriac and Jacques Maritain of 
France, are among one hundred and 
twenty foreign contributors to the 
publication. 


Why Foreign Missions ? 


_ long ago in New York a doc- 
tor, who has been favored in a 
particular way with the goods of this 
world, wrote the following about him- 
self and his family: “We are not at 
all interested in the Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Filipinos, 
Spaniards, Jewish or any other kind 
of alien refugees, Mexicans or South 
Americans. We believe that our own 
trials and tribulations are ample and 
sufficient to occupy our time and ef- 
forts in the struggle to get along. .. .” 
If this strange philosophy had 
come from a person in destitution who 
was actually struggling for existence, 
one could understand how the pres- 
sure of economic survival might have 
caused a temporary sourness toward 
the rest of humanity. 

But seldom if ever do we hear a 
poor person quibble in the least way 
about helping the poorer, whether 
they live in the same block or ten 
thousand miles away in the middle of 
China. Their sympathetic love of such 
folk is not bounded by city or coun- 
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try; it is world-wide like 
that of Christ. Far from 
saying, “I don’t believe in 
foreign missions,” the poor 
too often go to the other 
extreme by denying them- 
selves the simplest comforts 
of life in order to share with 
others who are less fortun- 
ate in body or soul. It 
makes little difference in 
which country the suffering 
live; the important thing to 
the poor is that those who are 
in need are human beings, 
members of the human fa- 
mily, created by God. That’s 
what counts for them! 
Their only regret is that 
they can do so little. 


However, since much 
harm has been done and 
can be done by carelessly 
tossing about such a state- 
men as “I don’t believe in 
foreign missions” it seems 
well, occasionally, to recall 
first principles. When Our 
Lord said Go into the whole 
world . . . to all men, He 
was not uttering meaning- 
less words or empty 
phrases. He meant what He 
said. He did not suggest 
that we use our own judg- 
ment about it or follow 
through only if it did not 
mean too much trouble. 
No, He was most explicit: 
“Go!” He said in effect: 
“Let nothing stop you. Men 
will hate you, persecute you, 
put every possible obstacle 
in your way, even put you 
to death; but GO in spite 
of that.” 

Pope Pius XI received 
at death a most extraordi- 
nary tribute from all classes 
and nations, a tribute accorded even 
by opponents of the Church. This 
acclaim was in recognition of an in- 
trepid leader, a fearless spokesman 
of the liberty and dignity of the hu- 
man soul. Man, he insisted, was cre- 
ated by God for His glory and not 
for the glory of nations, races, or po- 
litical parties. Pius XI saw Christ 
Himself in the most insignificant per- 
son of Europe, of America, of Africa, 


MARYKNOLL 


A tribute on our twenty-eighth anniversary 


ARYKNOLL |! 

You view the world as one great land, 
With no dividing lines. 
Nations and nationalities, so various to the many, 
Are merged into one by you. 
You see not the color, 
But the yearning heart of man. 
You greet not with the curse of prejudice 
But with the hand of love. 


Maryknoll | 

Your love for man is God's love; 
Your work, God’s work. 

For the heart of Maryknoll and the heart of God 
Beat in harmony. 

How gracious your appeal | 
How devotedly you beg for the straying hearts of men! 
They hunger, and know it not; 

Suffer, and for no purpose; 

Die, and have no end. 

This hunger you feed with the Bread of Life. 
This suffering you unite to the Passion of God. 
This death you make a beginning. 


Maryknoll | 

Behold the members of your body 
Ceaselessly active for the attainment of your aim! 
The work of each is small, 

For man is limited; 

But all for God, who makes the work to grow 
Towards infinity. 

Many are the temperaments enclosed within your walls, 
Varied are the personalities. 

Yet, touched by the spirit you conceived, 
They work as one for the same glorious goal, 
For the glory that is Maryknoll— 

To bring heaven to earth, 

Infinity to time, 

God to man, 

And man to God. 

—P. S. W. 


of Asia, or of the South Seas. Sup- 
pose, for a moment, that he had said: 
“T like the Chinese and the Alaskans, 








Chi (X) and Rho (P) 
are the first two letters 
in the Greek word 
XPISTOS (Christ). The 
circle represents the 
world. “Bringing Christ 
to all the world” is the 
Maryknoll significance. 


CHI-RHO 
(Key-Roe) 
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but I can’t stand those 
Turks and Arabians. Out 
with those miserable fel- 
lows! I will not waste my 
time on them!” And yet 
that practically is what one 
subscribes to when one falls 
into the error of saying, “I 
don’t believe in foreign 
missions.” 


Even in mission lands 
such as China, the newly 
converted are urged to pray 
and make sacrifices for the 
spread of the Catholic Faith 
in other mission lands, such 
as India and Africa. If 
any had a right to say, “We 
are not interested in the 
foreign missions; we have 
enough to do here at home,” 
it would be these physically 
poor (and spiritually rich) 
converts from _ paganism. 
There are some four hun- 
dred million in China who 
know not Christ, and yet 
the Chinese Catholics con- 
tribute money and prayers 
regularly to the work of the 
foreign missions. They 
realize that they belong to 
the Catholic, the universal 
Church, and that by shar- 
ing their Faith with others 
they themselves become bet- 
ter Catholics. 


Some time ago, from his 
hideout in Mexico, Trotsky 
complained bitterly that 
Stalin was too local in his 
viewpoint, that he was not 
spreading the revolution 
over the world. No one had 
told Trotsky, “Go, teach 
hatred to all nations.” But 
Christ has, in effect, told 
us: “Go, take my love to 
all nations. Let the Gospel 
of love be preached to every crea- 
ture.” 

It is quite clear that those who find 
themselves unwilling or unable to take 
part in the work of foreign missions 
at least should not lay upon their souls 
the awful responsibility of having 
hampered the conversion of the world 
to Christ by the sometimes thought- 
less, yet disparaging, remark, “I don’t 
believe in foreign’ missions,”"—J.G.K. 





REV. DONALD L. 
HEssSLER, of Lake 
Orion, Mich., attended 
St. Thomas School, 
Ann Harbor, and 
Sacred Heart Sem- 
inary before entering 
the Maryknoll Noviti- 
ate, in 1934. 


REV. JOHN J. EL- 
woop, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., studied two 
years at Cathedral 
College before enter- 
ing Maryknoll Col- 
lege, Clarks Summit, 
Pa., in 1932. 


REV. GEORGE L. 
Krock, of Cleveland, 
O., after graduating 
from St. Ignatius 
High, entered Mary- 
knoll College, Clarks 
Summit, Pa., in 1929. 


REV. THOMAS J. 
Brack, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., studied at the 
Seminaire de Philos- 
ophie and the Grand 
Seminaire, Montreal, 
before coming to 
Maryknoll in 1935. 


Rev. JoHN D. Mc 
MAHON, of the 
Bronx, N.Y.C., grad- 
uated from St. 
Thomas Aquinas, 
Regis High, and Ford- 
ham College before 
entering Maryknoll 
in 1931. 


Rev. Leon A. Hart- 
ER, of West Pittston, 
Pa., entered Mary- 
knoll in 1934. He has 
a sister in religion at 
Mercy Hospital, 
Scranton. 


Rev. JAMEs J. Mor- 
GAN, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., entered Mary- 
knoll College, Clarks 
Summit, Pa., in 1928. 
He is a graduate of 
St. Charles Parochial 
and Roman Catholic 
High Schools. 
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CLASS 


REV. RAYMOND J. 
BONNER, of South 
Ardmore, Pa., at- 
tended St. Joseph’s 
Academy and Mt. St. 
Mary’s High and Col- 
lege before entering 
Maryknoll in 1932. 


REV. JOSEPH N. 
WITTKOEFSKI, of Find- 
lay, O., entered the 
Maryknoll Novitiate, 
Bedford, Mass., hav- 
ing previously studied 
at St. Gregory's Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati. 


REV. JOSEPH E. 
EarLy, of Scranton, 
Pa., was educated at 
St. Patrick’s High 
School and St. Thom- 
as’ College before en- 
tering Maryknoll in 
1932. 
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riesthood at Maryknoll 
1 James E, Walsh, M. M. 


REv. JOHN W. TEAaT, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
came to Maryknoll in 
1934 from St. Charles 
Seminary in Over- 
brook, having previ- 
ously obtained his de- 
gree at St. Joseph’s 
College. 
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REV. JOHN R. FLINN, 
of Wilmington, Del., 
came to Maryknoll in 
1934 from Mt. St. 
Mary’s College and 
Seminary. 


REV. WILLIAM J. 
CoLEMAN, Jr., of Shel- 
by, O., entered Mary- 
knoll in September, 
1934. He has two sis- 
ters in religion. 


= 


REV. JOSEPH H. 
SCHRUBBE, of Rose- 
land, Neb., attended 
St. Benedict’s High 
School and College in 
Atchison, Kan., be- 
fore coming to Mary- 
knoll in 1933. 


REV. DANIEL F. 
LENAHAN, of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., graduated 
from Holy Name Pa- 
rochial School before 
entering Maryknoll 
College, Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa., in 1926. 
<~e 


REv. PAuL S. WELTY, 
of Martinsburg, W. 
Va., graduated from 
St. Joseph’s High 
School before entering 
Maryknoll College in 
Clarks Summit, Pa., 
in 1930. 


REV. RAYMOND A. 
GASPARD, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., came 
to Maryknoll in 1932 
from Nazareth Hall, 
St. Paul. Sister Mary 
Joan, stationed at the 
Maryknoll Mother- 


house, is his sister. 


Rev. PAutL J. Du- 
CHESNE, of Cohoes, 
N.Y., graduated from 
St. Joseph’s Parochial 
School before enter- 
ing Maryknoll Col- 
lege at Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa. 


Rev. Epwin J. Mc 
CaBE, of Providence, 
R.I., attended La 
Salle Academy, before 
entering Maryknoll 
College, Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa., in 1930. 


Rev. HERBERT V. EL- 
LIOTT, of Elmhurst, 
L.I., graduated from 
Our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel Parochial 
School prior to his 
entrance in Maryknoll 
College, Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa., in 1932. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI 


Reverend Alonzo E. Escalante, M. M. 


ORPUS CHRISTI at Mary- 

knoll, like Christmas, is a day 

that always remains a vivid pic- 

ture in the memory of those of 
us who have been privileged to form 
a part of that day’s procession. The 
scouring of the woods for blossoms, 
the erection and decoration of altars, 
the chant rehearsals. Then, after the 
singing of Vespers, the procession it- 
self: students, deacons, priests, Broth- 
ers, the laity, stretching out into a 
long line as they pass the pro-Sem- 
inary, circle through the gardens and 
Seminary quadrangle, and return 
again to the chapel. 


Here in the Orient that picture is as 
vivid as if we were again taking part 
in it this year.. Instead, our proces- 
sions will comprise Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans, Filipinos, and yet each cele- 
bration will have in it some of the 
memories of other days. 


The Chinese decorations would not 
be considered beautiful by the Sem- 
inary interior decorators: vivid red 
and green clash with silver beads and 
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“Vivid red and green clash with 
silver beads and blue tassels.” 


blue tassels. However, the brilliant 
red banners painted with great black 
characters carry messages of love and 
adoration, and must be as pleasing to 
the eye of the Eucharistic Lord as 
were our own poor efforts. 


At the Japanese mission in Dairen 
the procession winds out through the 
city streets to a nearby park where an 
altar has been set up. Last year thir- 
teen different nationalities were 
counted in the procession: Japanese, 
Manchus, Koreans, Filipinos, Irish, 
English, French, Polish, Russians, Ca- 
nadians, Italians, Greeks, and Ameri- 
cans. Of the men who carried the 
canopy over the Blessed Sacrament, 
one was Japanese, another Korean, 
the third a Manchu, and the fourth a 
Filipino. 

This evidence of the universality of 
the Church creates a profound im- 
pression. In our own hearts it raises 
the prayer that all these other millions 
may one day be following the Eucha- 
ristic Lamb in the Sacrament of His 
Love. 


At Maryknoll this year on the feast 
of Corpus Christi a class of twenty 
young men will be ordained to the 
priesthood by our Superior General, 
Most Reverend James Edward Walsh. 
The center page of this issue pictures 
these young apostles, who have al- 
ready received their assignments for 
next year. 


Left: A long procession winds 
through the Korean countryside. 


Below: At the Japanese Mission, 
Seattle 
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HAT does a missioner do to 

fill up his day?”’ is a question 

often asked. We put the 

same question to Reverend 
Frederick A. Donaghy, of the Kay- 
ing Mission, now on furlough in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. He answered 
us in this manner: 


“A missioner has no need for an 
alarm clock. The Chinese arise at 
the first streak of dawn, and they are 
never very quiet about it. The cook 
and the schoolboys clatter to the well 
on wooden clogs and draw the water 
for their morning ablutions to the 
tune of the squeaky windlass and the 
clanging of tin wash basins. 

“Shortly after rising, the mission 
residents come to the chapel for morn- 
ing prayers in common, after which 
the priest gives a fifteen-minute medi- 
tation. After Mass, classes start for 
the early morning session, so the 
pastor has an opportunity to catch his 
breakfast on the fly, give an hour to 
next Sunday’s sermon, and then en- 
trench himself in a little room he calls 
an office. The teapot is prepared, 
native tobacco and pipes are at hand, 
and the opening barrage begins. 

“Our first caller is the father of a 
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Missioner’s Day 


Photo: Reverend Edward A. Weis, 
M.M., of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
begins a day at the Fushun Mis- 
sion, Manchukuo, with a barrage 
in Manchu, Japanese, and Korean 
tongues. 


recently baptized Catholic family. 
Long before his conversion one of his 
daughters was espoused to a pagan 
boy of a neighboring village. Now, 
if the espousals are broken, there is 
danger of antagonizing the pagan vil- 
lage, with possible dire results. The 
missioner must take the initiative and 
visit the pagan parent, who — more 
often than not—becomes indignant, 
citing China’s ancient traditions and 
customs, which scorn broken prom- 
ises and leave the religion of the wo- 
men to the whims of the husbands. 
For a consideration, the ‘face’ of the 
pagan can be saved and injured sen- 
sibilities salved. 

“Then the missioner goes to the dis- 
pensary to care for a score or more 
of afflicted humanity. He is asked to 
diagnose and prescribe for a multi- 
tude of ills and aches. He offers sim- 
ple remedies for common ailments, 
but is helpless before many. 

“If he survives till dinner time, that 


function is interrupted by the cook, 
who wants to buy a stock of rice. The 
price is going up; a battle of wits en- 
sues as to the right price. Scrupulous 
not to beat down the poor farmer, 
the missioner must also protect him- 
self against extortion. Nor is this 
done in less than a half hour. 

“By that time the boys are out of 
school and ready for sports. This is 
the first chance for relaxation. A 
game of handball or a few minutes of 
basketball with the boys, and the cob- 
webs have been chased away. 

“A walk through the town with 
the catechist comes next, affording an 
opportunity of keeping oneself in the 
view and the ‘minds of the towns- 
people. In between times the Divine 
Office is fitted in, and the lull after 
supper gives the priest a chance to 
read any mail that may have come in, 
or to peruse a six-weeks-old newspa- 
per from home. Night prayers are 
held after the schoolboys have fin- 
ished their daily baths, followed by a 
lesson in catechism, which the priest 
must conduct. When the students 
have begun their homework, the mis- 
sioner can retire to his room to study 
or to read. And so to bed.” 





Fathers Price and Walsh, co- 
founders of Maryknoll met by 
accident at the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Montreal in 1910. Father 
Price was a missioner of the 
southland and editor of the mag- 
azine Truth. Father Walsh was 
the Director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith in 
the archdiocese of Boston, and 
editor of the first American mis- 


sion magazine The Field Afar. 
Both were imbued with the 
thought, “Now that America is 
no longer a mission country, it is 
time for us to think of asking 
American youths to take up the 
banner of Christ and bring to 
the peoples of other lands that 
Gospel which missioners of old 
brought to our shores.”” Thus, 
Maryknoll was born. 


THE FIELD AFAR 


Authorized 
by the 


American 


Hierarchy 


N June 29, 1911, the prayers 

and hopes of two apostolic 

men were answered: America’s 

first foreign mission seminary 
was to be established. The Congre- 
gation of Propaganda had approved; 
the Holy Father, Pius X, had blessed 
the project; and the founders, Fathers 
Walsh and Price, returned to the 
United States to make the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America 
a visible institution. 


The preliminary work which en- 
grossed the two founders before go- 
ing to Rome had included submitting 
their plan to the bishops and arch- 
bishops of the United States, convened 
in Washington. The saintly Cardinal 
Gibbons, who presided, expressed the 
approbation of that group in a letter 
which Maryknollers prize very highly. 
His Eminence wrote, in part: 


“The Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 
April 18, 1912 


“To Our Right Reverend Brethren 
in the Episcopate, to the Reverend 
Clergy, and to the Catholic Laity of 
the United States— 


“We recommend to your special 
patronage your newly established 
Foreign Mission Seminary and _ its 
Reverend Directors, James A. Walsh 
and Thomas F. Price, who are pre- 
paring to receive their first students 
the coming fall. . . 


“The new work is a national one. 
The present directors, authorized last 
spring by the American hierarchy, re- 
ceived later, at Rome, the most cordial 
approbation of Our Holy Father, and 
have since established their center. 
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this movement, and the opportunity 
should be seized without delay. Politi- 
cal changes in heathen countries, es- 
pecially in the Far East; interference 
with the sources of supply in France; 
the emergence of our own country 
from a missionary status; and the ad- 
mitted prosperity of the American 
Church as a whole —these are all 
strong reasons compelling not only 
our attention but our practical in- 
terest. 


“Nor will the Church at home suf- 
fer in consequence of this movement. 


“We need more priests here, but 
‘the arm of God is not shortened,’ and 
we believe that the sacriice of self- 
exiled American youth will arouse ex- 
tra vocations for our own country. 


“We believe that this Seminary will 
be a distinct help to our clergy and 
laity, keeping before us all the sub- 
lime ideal of the apostolate. In an 
age when material comforts are fast 
running towards luxury it is well to 
strike this note of whole-hearted im- 
molation for Christ and souls. 


“Other countries, not so well off 
as we, are already far ahead of us in 
this work for the heathen. 


“Holland, small as she is, counts 
within her borders some twenty for- 
cign mission houses; Belgium has long 
been well supplied; Germany is form- 
ing an ever-increasing, and ‘even now 
considerable, army of missioners; and 
the Catholics of England, though few, 
are already provided with a national 
Seminary for foreign missions. France, 
crippled as she is, is struggling to keep 
up her generous supply. 


“We urge, then, and with insis- 
tence, that a whole-hearted coopera- 
tion be given to the priests who are 
zealously striving to set on foot what 
is bound to be, with God’s grace, a 
most important spiritual enterprise— 
one that cannot fail to bring upon 
the Church in this country many 
needed graces from Him who came 
to save all. 


“(Signed in the name of all) 


James Card, Gibbons 


President of the Board of 
Archbishops” 


“The time is undoubtedly ripe for 


For How Many Days? 

One dollar will keep a Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner—and Christ in the Orient for one 
day. For how many days will you be host 
to your Lord in the fields afar where He 
longs to dwell? See page 82. 
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In September, 1912, the first Sem- 
inary opened at Maryknoll, above the 
banks of the Hudson, near Ossining, 
New York. A large, old-fashioned 
farmhouse became the pro-Seminary, 
with four priests, six students, and 
three Brothers forming the community. 

It was not until 1917 that the So- 
ciety was in a position to send out its 
first missioners. In September of that 
year there set out a little band of four, 
with one of the co-founders, Father 
Price, at its head. 

This year, on the feast of Saints 
Peter and Paul, Maryknoll celebrates 
the twenty-eighth anniversary of 
foundation. Compared with the age 
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of older foundations in the Church, 
these years are few; but they have 
been blessed years, during which, un- 
der God, we have been able to expand 
in many fields. The major Seminary 
at Maryknoll houses eighty-six theo- 
logians—twenty of whom will be or- 
dained this month, bringing the num- 
ber of Maryknoll priests up to 257. 
Maryknoll junior seminaries number 
five, and there are also a novitiate at 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and a college 
at Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania. 

Seven different Vicariates or Pre- 
fectures in China, Japan, Manchukuo, 
and Korea have been placed under the 
direction of Maryknoll, while in these 
various Missions labors a personnel of 
473 (including the Sisters). 

As the twenty-eighth anniversary 
passes over Mary’s Knoll, we can but 
thank God from grateful hearts that 
He has brought us so far along the 
road.' May He continue “to raise up 
sterling men for God” for His cause 


and for Maryknoll. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS 


expressed approbation in a letter. 
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NOT QUITE PARADISE 


OR some Sisters ‘jour- 
ney’s end’ lies in Ha- 
wali, since—strange as 
it may seem —there is 
mission work to be done in the 
Paradise of the Pacific.” This 
we are told in one of the 
scenes of the Maryknoll Sis- 
ters’ sound picture, A Flying 
Squadron for Souls. 

With children named after 
angels and archangels enrolled 
in their classes, and flying a 
common means of transporta- 
tion from one island to another, 
newly arrived missioners often 
get a temporary illusion of Para- 
dise. But there soon come rude 
awakenings. Twelve-year-olds do not 
know how to make the Sign of the 
Cross. Even grownups have never 
heard of Christ. The angelic host 
is quite unknown—one little Chinese 
boy in a rural catechism class one day 
listened with interest and then re- 
marked, “Angels! That’s something 
new.” Within sound of the Waikiki 


waves a little tot was one day heard 
blissfully reciting, “Mother of God, 


pray for us swimmers.” Bible His- 
tory becomes Hawaiian-ized. A school- 
boy, drawing pictures of the days of 
Creation, represented God on the 
seventh day resting in a hammock 


Above: Sister Daniel Young, of 
Butler, Pennsylvania, teaching 
a catechism class. 


Sister Francis Xavier Anable, of Utica, New York, 
making a social-service visit in Wailuku, Maui. 


between two trees. 

Most. missioners, in trying to obey 
Christ’s command to teach all na- 
tions, must be content to teach people 
of one race or nationality. The Mary- 
knoll Sister lucky enough to be as- 
signed to Hawaii literally teaches all 
nations. In the award of prizes at 
the Heeia school last year, there were 
some interesting “ties”’—one between 
a Chinese girl and a Japanese boy, 
another between a Portuguese and 
an American boy, a third between a 
Japanese and a Hawaiian girl. One 
school has enrolled a full-blooded 
Cherokee Indian girl. 

In this island crossroad of the 
world, seventy-four Maryknoll Sisters 


Right: Sister Rose Agnes Duross, 


of New York City, 


Japanese dance. 


directing a 


conduct a home for children 
and six schools, with a total 
enrollment of twenty-four 
hundred. Laughs are not lack- 
ing in Hawaiian schoolrooms. 
One boy, when asked the dif- 
ference between a centipede 
and a tarantula, replied: “You 
can tell after you’re bitten. A 
tarantula leaves two holes in 
the skin, a centipede only 
one.” This is an eighth- 
grader’s description of a New 
York bus. “It has two 
layers, and you sit on the 
roof.” 
The serious business of the day in 
the Maryknoll Sisters’ schools in Ha- 
waii includes not only the three R’s, 
but also instruction in religion and 
practical training in the Christian vir- 
tues. In St. Anthony’s School, Wai- 
luku, for example, the upper grades 
had a Lenten contest to see which 
room would have the largest atten- 
dance at daily Mass, while in Waikiki 
every room had its Sacrifice Box, the 
money being used to purchase flowers 
for the Holy Thursday Repository. 

Scouting is fostered in all the Mary- 
knoll Sisters’ schools in Hawaii, one 
troop sometimes collaborating with 
another in some charitable project. 
The Girl Scouts in Heeia, for exam- 
ple, last year made rag dolls, which 
they sent for the troop in Kalihi to 
give to the children in the Kalihi leper 
hospital. Flourishing units of the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade have been organized in two 
schools. 

In achievement the Maryknoll 
schools in Hawaii rank high. After 
a big interscholastic meet in Wailuku, 
when asked what prizes his school 
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had won, an eighth-grader replied, 
“It would be easier to name the prizes 
we didn’t win.” 

Besides the schools and the chil- 
dren’s home, which are the principal 
works of the Maryknoll Sisters in 
Hawaii, social service and catechetical 
work are undertaken in every mission. 
Opportunities for both are unending. 
Despite all the sugar and pineapple 
plantations, sugar mills, and canneries, 
which modern civilization has brought 
to Hawaii, poverty still stalks the 
Islands. Fortunately the weather is 
kind, since many poor families live 
in one-room shacks, with a bench and 
a table for furniture and mats for 
beds. Some, too poor to buy mats, 


tial Mass. Four years ago, when the 
club was started, there were only two 
Japanese families in which all the 
members were Catholics. Now we 
know of at least seven.” 

The large number of public and 
non-sectarian welfare institutions in 
Hawaii offers the Sisters an interest- 
ing field for catechetical work. Lepers 
and children of leprous parents; 
blind, deaf, and crippled children; de- 
linquent girls in a correctional school; 
patients in a tuberculosis sanatorium 
—all these are visited regularly in 
their respective institutions and given 
religious instruction by Maryknoll 
Sisters. 

“Yesterday, after coming to the 


Salute to the flag in Honolulu 


sleep on rags, or on the bare floor. 
Besides trying to secure medical 
care, material relief, and other neces- 
saries for the families of the very poor, 
the Sisters’ include in their social-serv- 
ice work the direction of Catholic 
Action groups, such as the Japanese 
Club that meets weekly at the convent 
in Wailuku. One Wailuku Sister 
writes about this club: ““While match- 
making is not part of the Maryknoll 
Sisters’ official program, a number of 
marriages among the Japanese Club 
members has resulted in founding sev- 
eral Catholic families. Two mem- 
bers of this club were the first Jap- 
anese couple married here with a nup- 


church for their first confession,” 
writes a Waikiki Sister, “the blind 
children had to wait much longer for 
their bus than the deaf and crippled 
children. We invited them to the 
convent, and they entertained us with 
songs. It was touching to see Jaque- 
line groping for the keys, while Billy 
sang lustily with closed eyes... . 

“This morning, as they all received 
their First Holy Communion, we felt 
that Christ was specially close to this 
little procession of deaf, dumb, blind, 
and lame. I once wrote that Hawaii 
was ‘not quite Paradise.’ I take that 
back. Today’s First Communion was 
a glimpse of Paradise.” 


“He that cometh to me shall not 
hunger. . .”’ 


In Egypt, attired as a Hebrew wo- 
man of the poorer class, Our Lady, 
on her way to the village well, rests 
for a moment in the shadow of a 
wheatfield. Her little Son, playing 
among the golden grain, holds in His 
Heart words He will utter later. “1 
am the bread of life: he that cometh 
to me shall not hunger: and he that 
believeth in me shall never thirst.’ 
(John v1: 35) Mary was the source of 
that eternal fount of “living water.” 


CHI-RHO ARTS 


Chi-Rho Arts is the name chosen 
for a new series of plaques and re- 
ligious cards by a Maryknoll Sister. 
They will be on sale before Christ- 
mas. The Chi-Rho emblem com- 
bines in monogram X (Chi) and P 
(Rho), the first two letters in the 
Greek word for Christ, and surrounds 
them with a circle, symbolizing the 
world. 

The three Madonna plaques, which 
appeared on the Sisters’ page last 
month, may now be ordered from the 
Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll P.O., 
New York, prices $1.75 and $2. 

This and other revenue-producing 
works are undertaken by Maryknoll 
Sisters to help raise a large part of 
their maintenance, which they must 
finance independently of the remun- 
eration received for services to the 
Maryknoll Fathers. Particularly 
helpful are the regular monthly con- 
tributions from sponsors. One dol- 
lar supports a Sister one day. 


x 
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Our World of Missions 


HE Catholic University of 

Peking, locally known as 

Fu-Jen University, has 

weathered many a blast 

during the past year. It 
has, however, held fast as an oak in 
a storm, and is today the most suc- 
cessful of the few survivors of the 
more than fifteen universities for 
which Peking was noted before hos- 
tilities broke out. Thanks to its deter- 
mined struggle in defense of its prin- 
ciples, it enjoys today not only the 
good will of the Chinese community 
but the respect of the Japanese offi- 
cials as well. 


This is borne out by its present en- 
rollment, the largest in its brief but 
turbulent history. Hitherto the Uni- 
versity department proper never 
counted more than 800 students; this 
year the roster is 1,300. Among these 
are several hundred young women, 
the first of their sex to frequent these 
halls of learning. The Middle Schools 
of the University-—one for young 
men, the other for young women— 
comprise another 700 students. The 
total enrollment of some 2,000 stu- 
dents is by far the largest of any uni- 
versity in North China and reflects 
great credit on the Rector, the Very 
Reverend Doctor Rudolph Rahmann, 
S.V.D. 


Since the first weeks of the war, 
Fu-Jen students have played a promi- 
nent part in relief work. Their lat- 
est effort, a Charity Night, was so well 
organized and conducted that a sum 
of $1,200 was realized for the benefit 
of the poor in Peking’s vast fifth dis- 
trict. 


Notable conversions have been re- 
ported from time to time. The latest 
is that of Mr. Kuan Hsieh Sze-chun. 
Before taking up work with the Uni- 
versity eight years ago as technician 
in Biology, Mr. Kuan was connected 
for six years with the Peking Union 
Medical College (Rockefeller Insti- 
tute), and for two years with the 
Peking branch of the Psychological 
Research Institute of the Academia 
Sinica. 


In Missioner-less Ayabe— 

N 1898, Doctor Yoshikawa, prac- 

ticing his profession in the town of 
Ayabe, some fifty miles north of Ky- 
oto, was converted to the Catholic 
Faith. 

With a lively sense of its blessings, 
and believing that he might to some 
extent make up for the lack of a Cath- 


Father Jacquinot, hero of Shang- 
hai, receives the Cross of an Of- 
ficer of the Order of Christ from 
the Portuguese Consul. Father 
Jacquinot, who lost an arm in the 
World War, is already a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor and pos- 
sesses the Croix de Guerre, and a 
high decoration from the Chinese 
Government. 


olic missionary Father by taking a per- 
sonal share in Catholic Action, the 
good physician availed himself of 
every opportunity to baptize dying 
infants. It was not difficult to get the 
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Our note pages on men 
and things missionary 


parents’ consent. 

The number each year was not a 
great one, but many years have come 
and gone. 

In 1915, Doctor Yoshikawa’s son 
was admitted to practice. Being 
blessed, like his father, with a lively 
Catholic faith, he took up also his 
father’s method of apostolic effort. 

Apart from a period of four years, 
of which the record has unfortunately 
been lost, the number of dying infants 
baptized by these two zealous physi- 
cians is just 993. Beyond question, 
the sum total is well over a thousand 
souls, an eternal tribute to the deep 
faith and the practical charity of these 
two doctors, father and son. 

It may be many years before a resi- 
dent pastor can be stationed in Ayabe, 
but thanks to this apostolic duo the 
ground has not lain sterile, the Pre- 
cious Blood has fructified, and a great 
angelic host has gone to Him who so 
attracted little children. 

Referring to this work, Doctor 
Yoshikawa in a recent letter expresses 
a hope: 

“Those lovely children whom we 
baptized must now be in the presence 
of Our Lord, being taught loving 
prayers for Ayabe. We are praying 
with them that the number of souls 
to praise Our Lord will increase both 
in heaven and on earth, and that the 
whole Japanese nation will come to 
know better the Catholic Faith.” 


Eulogy— 
HEN the Bishop of Scopia, 
Yugoslavia, died recently, the 
eulogy delivered at his funeral struck 
a note which makes us wish that we 
might have known the holy Bishop. 
The preacher said: 


“Souls meant everything to him. It 
was for them he spent himself, for 
them he sacrificed himself, till literally 
nothing remained to him. To walk 
for hours day after day on his apos 
tolic visits, lugging a heavy valise, was 
to him a common occurrence; to sleep 
on the ground among the poor, noth’ 
ing unusual. It sometimes happened 
on his lonesome journeys that he was 
so fatigued that he would sit down by 
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the roadside and fall asleep resting 
Once a gendarme 
found him thus and awakened him 
lest he be robbed of his belongings by 
some prowler. And yet, with all his 
simple modesty, he built a seminary 
and eleven churches for his flock. He 
was treasured for his unselfish devo- 
tion by all, regardless of the religion 
they belonged to. The authorities re- 
garded him as one who sacrificed his 
all for the welfare of his Christians. 
He asked nothing for himself was the 
universal tribute paid him by all who 
knew him.” 


In Memoriam 


RCHBISHOP Alban Goodier, of 

the Society of Jesus, was well 
known as the author of many books 
of a spiritual and devotional nature, 
but few of his readers knew of him as 
a missioner to a difficult post in India. 
Monsignor Goodier was consecrated 
Archbishop of Bombay. where things 
were not easy. His life there was, 
in short, crucifixional. Recalled to 
England, he was appointed Auxiliary 
Bishop of Westminster. 


His death occurred recently at the 


age of seventy-nine. Sixty-one years 
of his life had been spent in the active 
service of his Master. May the saintly 
soul of the Archbishop find in death 
“resurrection from the depths and a 
glorious ascension into heaven.” 


CONVINCED that God alone can con- 
verl a soul, the missioner seeks grace 
through prayers: his own and those of his 
And you are, or should be, his 
A measure of prayerful coopera- 
tion, steady and regular, 
is in your poz 
—Bishop James 


friends. 
friends. 
however small, 
ver to give.” 


Anthony Walsh. 
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City of One Hundred and Seventy-five 
Thousand— 


F, with all our facilities here in the 

United States, we succeeded last year 
in converting an entire city such as Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, or Richmond, Virginia, 
or Grand Rapids, Michigan, we should 
have regarded it as a remarkable achieve- 
ment. That is what the missioners in the 
3elgian Congo did, for they converted 
over one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
The Catholics in 
the Conzo are now almost two million in 
a total of thirteen miliion. All this in a 
land which fifty years ago had never 
been trodden by white men. 


sand native Congoans. 
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N what country are the greatest 

number of converts to be found?” 
we have often been asked. Accord- 
at hand: in one year, 
converts in British India numbered 
35,000; in China, 70,000; in Central 
Africa, 152,000. According to these 
figures it may be computed that each 
missioner makes annually: in British 
India, 14 conversions; in China, 18; 
in Central Africa, 140. In some sec- 
tions of this last mission, as the Bel- 
gian Congo, Cameroon, Urundi, 
Uganda, and Kenyi, it is said that 
each additional missioner means an 
increase of 1,000 conversions. 


ing to statistics 


In war the largest troops are di- 
rected where victory is to be glorious 
and certain; hence our Holy Father 
asks the world to pray during this 
month of June for the further growth 
of the Church in Central Africa, 
where a vast multitude of souls are 
being brought to the Faith in a mar- 
velous manner. 


Be al atl A 


Reverend Joseph K. Thomas, a native 
priest of Travancore, South India, 
travels by bicycle among the leper 
colonies which he has founded. Fa- 
ther Thomas ministers to about a 
thousand lepers—the first Catholic 
organization of its kind in that land. 


Very Reverend Stephen O’Callaghan 
(center) Superior General of the 
Mill Hill Fathers is in the Far East 
making a visitation of the missions 
entrusted to England’s foreign mis- 


sion society. 


This photograph was 


taken at Tanza, in the Philippines. 
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The Meanest Man 


NE night stands, 
formerly a rou- 
tine for theatri- 
cal groups at 
home, have become a 
part of the missioner’s 
life when he goes out 
for a visitation of the 
missions. Reverend 
Maurice A. Feeney, of 
Albany, New York, YM db one 
now located at Yeung- 
kong, South China, recently made a 
visitation of some of his mission sta- 
tions. His account of one night in 
particular is of unusual interest: 





“T have just returned from a two 
weeks’ mission trip made up of one- 
night stands, and I wonder if the old 
troupers slept any better in their trav- 
els than I did during this recent jaunt. 
Each succeeding night seemed worse 
than the one before, but one in par- 
ticular stands out now. 


“T want to tell you about that night 
which I passed, out in the country 
last week, visiting the Christians. I 
had already been away for seven days 
and was due to return home on the 
morrow. On this particular night, 
after we had eaten supper, the cate- 
chist and I went outside to the open 
court where the Christians and pa- 
gans were gathered together to hear 


FOR ONE DAY 


The Maryknoll Fathers, 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


I'd like to support one of your missioners for 
Send me a Support-a-Missioner ten-dime 
cards for friends. 


one day. 


card. Send 


Address 


0 I shall be happy to do this each month. 
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in China 
Spf 


a — 


the doctrine preached to them. There 
in the light of the moon we spoke 
for two hours about the true God. 


“Then the meeting broke up, and 
we all went to bed. I was dead tired, 
and these board beds of the Chinese 
make one’s bones ache; but there was 
a grand and glorious feeling that 
made me forget my weariness, and I 
managed to get to sleep fairly early. 
I should have been quite refreshed 
in the morning had not my sleep 
been rudely interrupted at about one 
o'clock, when an awful din woke me 
with a start. I could not at once place 
the source of the clamor, but gradu- 
ally I realized that the noise was com- 
ing from the corner of the room near 
the foot of my bed—from a crate full 
of roosters crowing at the top of their 
voices. 


“There was no help for it; they just 
had to crow 
themselves out. 
When they had 
done their worst 
and all was quiet 
once more, I called 


out to my baggage 
man, who was 
sleeping in an- 
othercornerof the 
same room, and 
asked him just 
how many more 
times we should 
be disturbed by 
these roosters be- 
fore daybreak. 





He answered promptly, 
“Once at three, and once 
again just before dawn.’ 
Then for some reason 
or other he kept on talk 
ing, although I myself 
was most anxious to 
get back to sleep. 


a “My baggage man 
ehelneb es asked, ‘Say, Father, did 
you ever hear the story 


about the meanest man in China?’ 


“T thought to myself, “If this turns 
out to be a long-winded story, you 
yourself will qualify for that,’ but I 
answered, “No, I have not heard about 
China’s meanest man.” 


“Then he began, ‘You know, Fa- 
ther, these roosters here will crow 
whenever a cold breeze comes and 
chills their bodies. Now, this fact 
the meanest man in China knew, and 
he used it to his advantage. This 
mean man had a lot of field hands 
working for him. They were accus 
tomed to start their day’s work when 
the cock crew at dawn. Well, this 
mean man allowed no clock to be kept 
in the house, but he himself had a 
watch which he used secretly. Every 
morning he would get up an hour be- 
fore dawn, grab a fan, and go over to 
the crate of roosters and begin fanning 
them. It wasn’t long before he had 
them chilled and crowing, and his 
field hands started work an hour be 
fore they should have done so.’ 


“As I lay back on my board bed to 
get a little more sleep, I thought that 
here surely was a case to be brought 
to the labor union’s attention. But 
the story made me forget the hard 
boards and the continued crowing. 
and I filled the two remaining hours 
of that one-night stand with good, 
healthy sleep. Ill admit it’s a new 
form of lullabye, but it accomplished 
the purpose. On my next trip I'll 
leave my alarm clock at home and 
bring along a good storyteller.” 
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MARYKNOLL MISSION EDUCATION BUREAU 











SOLILOQUY 


“Ah, found at last! That little note I wrote during the 
winter, promising things in a big way. Now let’s see for 
what I’ve signed up: ‘I, A. Teacher, promise during the 
coming summer sessions to stimulate zeal for the missions 

among the children at our Vacation School.’ 


A “Yes, I remember making this promise, 
Promisory having discovered last summer how little, 
Note if any, religious instruction these children 


have all through the year. As for the mis- 

sions—they seem to be only a myth to most of them. 
“Of course, it’s a case of six for the children and a 
half-dozen for myself, since I am bound in conscience to 
help spread Christ’s Kingdom on earth. After all, His 
command, “Going, teach all nations,’ was not meant only 
for the chosen few who are called to serve Him in foreign 
lands. We are all called to do the work of apostles—each 
in his particular field. For the moment, mine seems to be 

in the playground—and I must make it a big moment. 





“I wonder if the date on the note has any particular 
significance? February 11, the Feast of Our Lady of 
Lourdes! Wasn't that the day Father Jerry Donovan's 
body was found? He was the young Maryknoller killed 
by bandits in Manchukuo. Now who 
could better capture the imagination of 
these children than this typical American 
boy who lived and died within their 
own memory? I could begin by reading to them the 
pamphlet, Captive for Christ. 

“Father Jerry is introduced as a happy, healthy, normal 
boy of school age. The children will love his pranks, his 
seminary days; and they'll thrill to his mission life in 
the isolated village in Manchu-land, his capture during 
Benediction, his four months of cruel captivity—finally, 
the finding of his body on the Feast of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. 


Father Jerry 
Donovan 


Radio “That gives me another idea. All children 
Play _love to act—and if they like Father Jerry’s story, 

I'll send for the radio play on his life—Today 
It Is My Turn—and let them present it for an audience 
of their own choice. That will be fun, education, and 
missions, all combined! 








“What is this P.S. appended to the note? “Don’t 
forget that games offer a splendid opportunity to push 
the mission idea.’ I should not be apt to forget that, after 
last year’s experience with Mission Projects for the Grades 
published by the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, Cru- 
sade Castle, Cincinnati. I must tell the other teachers 
about them.” 


BOOKS 


Grey Dawns and Red, by Marie Fischer, is the new- 
est addition to the Maryknoll Bookshelf. Quoting the 
Sheed and Ward catalogue: 

“This is a child’s biography of Father 
Theophane Venard—not for small children, 
but for the age when fairy stories begin to 
seem silly, and grown-up stories are still too old. We hesi- 
tate to set a more exact age than that: children vary so in 
the rate at which they grow up as readers, but all parents 
will recognize the stage we mean. The author, whose first 
book this is, knows just the way to write for that age (and 
there are not so many children’s authors who do). 


Maryknoll 
Bookshelf 


“Theophane, as a boy, is thoroughly attractive—he 
does not make pious remarks and insist on the other 
children saying their prayers at inconvenient moments, 
in the distressing way of some children who were to grow 
up to great holiness. On the contrary, he is such a con- 
vincing and assertive little boy that when he stands up 
after hearing a story of martyrdom in China and says, ‘I 
will be a martyr, too!’ it sounds perfectly natural and 
convincing and just what he would say. The exciting 
story of his adventures when he did grow up and did go 
to China and was a martyr, is told with the same sure 
touch as his childhood adventures with his sister Melanie 
and their favorite goat, which had a special tree planted 
over his grave.” 


Order your copy from Maryknoll. $1.25 


A recent publication by Longmans Green may be 
classified as a mission book: The Voice of the Church in 
China. A Collection of Documents with a Preface by 

Dom Pierre-Celestin Lou Tseng-Tsiang, Former 
Voice Minister for Foreign Affairs in China, now a 
ofthe Benedictine Monk. 
Church This is a welcome collection of pastoral let- 

ters, addresses, and appeals from Pius XI, the 
Apostolic Delegate to China, General Chiang Kai-shek, 
Bishop Haouisse, S.J., Bishop Yu-Pin, and other pre- 
lates, touching upon the patriotic duties of Catholics 
in China. It gives clear and documentary evidence that 
Catholic Chinese and the foreign missioners to China have 
always fulfilled their patriotic obligations to the Chinese 
nation. 


Bishop Paul Yu-Pin, Vicar Apostolic of the Chinese 
capital at Nanking, appears in an inspiring role similar 
to that played in our own American Civil War by 
Archbishop Hughes. In fact, he may even be called the 
Cardinal Mercier of China in her hour of suffering. 





THE FIELD AFAR 


On the Maryknoll Newsfront 


Bombs Bursting in Air— 


When bombs fell on Loting, 
South China, Father Robert P. 
Kennelly (once of Norwalk, 
Connecticut) was struck by 
pieces of shrapnel. Sister Monica 
Marie, a Maryknoll Sister nurse 
at that mission, braved the bombs 
and crept from her hiding place 
in the cellar to get peroxide and 
cotton to staunch the priest's 
wounds. Just as Sister was about 
to apply the astringent, another 
bomb, landing forty feet away, 
knocked the bottle from her hand. 
“This was a real calamity,” writes 
Father Kennelly, now well on the 
road to recovery, “as medicine is scarce these days. We 
both prayed, and I gave Sister absolution. We thought 
surely we were going to heaven. In the interval Sister 
said, “There goes your house!” as a heap of earth went 
up in the air. I put up my hand as if to keep the earth 
from burying us alive. In a moment the atmosphere 
cleared, and I forced out a smile as Sister said, “Never 
mind, the flag is still there.’” 


Father Kennelly 
smiles amid bombs. 


Sacrifice Hits— 

Monsignor Byrne, Prefect Apostolic of the Maryknoll 
Mission in Japan and editor of that breezy news sheet 
Bamboo Wireless, sees that much-needed Kyoto chapel 


looming on the horizon. He says: 

“Readers of Bamboo Wireless blessed with excellent 
memories will recall that our December number carried 
a sketch of a beautiful chapel, inserted merely to fill 
up space. 

“Our apparent lack of enthusiasm in the matter was 
occasioned by its price, the awful summit of $6,000. 

“Lo and behold! Didn’t our gua dian angel leave a 
copy with the Sisters Carmelite in F ong Kong—a com- 
munity that apparently sees in natural difficulties only a 
better reason for demanding supernatural help. 


Below: The hoped-fer chapel 








“For these Sisters, bless °em, have it all figured out that 

on the basis of numbers, at any rate—six thousand acts 
of sacrifice ought to be an effective prayer for six thou- 
sand simoleons. Wherefore have they right heartily 
plunged into the campaign of ‘earning’ that beautiful 
House of God for the Kyoto Mission. 

“Breathes there on earth the heartless duck with a 
wad in the bank who can pass up this chance to be a hero, 
to rush to the rescue with the noble check that will end 
this gratuitous purgatory in Hong Kong and bring a 
basilica of paradise to Japan?” 


Mission Helpers— 
Reverend Frederick C. Dietz, Maryknoll’s Procurator in 
Rome and socius of the mission-news service Fides, was 
a guest at the Chinese Embassy in the Eternal City at a 
dinner given to honor the Abbe Boland of Brussels, found- 
er of the Society of Mission 
Helpers. Father Dietz says: 
“The aim of the com- 
munity founded by Abbe 
Boland is to supply priests for 
missions in charge of native 
bishops. -Already there are 
ten priests from Belgium and 
France working under native 
bishops in China and a start 
has been made in India. Ab- 
be Boland is founding also a 
community of women for the 
same purpose. These young 
ladies will be trained in Bel- 
gium and then go to the 
missions of China or India to 
be directly subject to the na- 
tive bishop of the place. Such 
a community of women mission helpers will be unique in 
one respect, if the Abbe has his way: they will not be 
formed into a religious congregation. The Abbe claims 
that they will therefore be much less hampered in their 
work as regards both time and initiative.” 


Fr. Dietz dined with the 
The Abbe. 


Princeton Meets Korea— 


Doctor Alexius Ri, assistant professor of chemistry in the 
Kyoto Imperial University, is receiving the congratulations 
of his many friends upon having successfully encom 
passed matriculation into Princeton University, in the 
sovereign State of New Jersey, U.S.A., for that especial 
study of the peculiar behaviorism of atoms and molecules, 
y-clept chemistry. 

Alexius Ri was born in Seoul, Korea, in 1902. Upon 
completing the grade-school courses, he came to Japan 
to attend the Higher Normal School, in Hiroshima; after 
which he entered the Kyoto Imperial University, gradu 
ating with honors in 1927. Postgraduate work in chem 
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istry brought him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Science in 1931, and two years 
later the position of assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry. In 1932 he married 
a Korean Catholic girl, also a college 
graduate. They have three children. 
Professor Ri is known throughout the 
[Empire as the only Korean professor 
in a Japanese university. 

In St. Francis Xavier’s parish, how- 
ever, the Professor’s fame is based 
upon his unfailing devotion to the 
duties of his religion and the splendid 
example that he has given as a loyal Catholic layman. It 
is no small asset to the still infant church in Kyoto to 
have in sO prominent a position at the Imperial Uni- 
versity a Catholic who is eminently practical in his faith 
and suffers naught therefrom. Yea, rather the contrary. 


Dr. Alexius Ri 
knows his mole- 
cules. 


What Ho! Han-Gop! 


With their proverbial veneration for old age, yet with a 
nice regard for one’s probable physical capacity for the 
enjoyment of a celebration—as far as that factor exists 
after three-score years—the Koreans have fixed the sixtieth 
anniversary of one’s birth as the most important date in 
an individual calendar. They call it “han-gop.” 

At this time, then, our hearty felicitations are due Mr. 
Leo Chang, han-gop-er, and a generous benefactor of 
the Peng Yang Mission since its opening in 1923. 

Two of Mr. Chang’s sons, John and Louis, came to 
Maryknoll many years ago: John studied at Manhattan 
College, and Louis followed a fine-arts course in New 
York City. Both boys profited much by their schooling. 
John became proficient in the English language and re- 
turned to Korea to teach in the seminary at Seoul. Louis, 
an artist of merit, painted twelve panels in the apse of 
the Seoul cathedral, and later accepted a position as pro- 
fessor in one of the government schools. 

A daughter, Sister Mary Agnita, is with the Mary- 
knoll Sisters in Peng Yang. All Maryknollers join in wish- 
ing the patriarch of all the Changs “Ad multos annos.” 


Boy Scouts— 

Maryknoll Brothers in the Japanese missions of Los An- 
geles and Seattle have been very successful in their work 
of organizing troops of Boy Scouts, and the boys them- 
selves have brought much credit on the work of Mary- 
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knoll in both places. Brother Theophane, Scout Master 
of the Los Angeles troop, says of a recent event: “Our 
Boy Scouts went Hollywood today when they appeared 
before a vast crowd to play for the Cub Rally being held 
there. The boys received ‘a big hand’ from the Holly- 
woodites, who are supposed 
to be quite blase.” In Seat- 
tle, Brother Adrian, organizer 
and Scout Master of the 
northern troop, was recently 
elected a member of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee for 
Catholic Scouts. The Seattle 
boys, besides the active scout 
work of their troop, take 
also the responsibility of col- 
lecting annual pledges from 
their elders for the support 
and upkeep of the Maryknoll 
school in that city. 

Of both troops Maryknoll 
catches many interesting 
echoes which promise much for the young Catholic Jap- 
anese growing into manhood. 


Scout Master 
Brother Theophane 


Seattle Maryknoll Scouts 


What Price Relief— 

Father Robert J. Cairns, one of the five Maryknollers of 
our South China missions who have been active in work 
among the war refugees of that district, writes of that 
charitable enterprise: 

“The international Red Cross and Canton Area Refu- 
gee Relief Committee are still going strong, and I have 
recently been elected to the Executive Committee. 

“Purchasing agent has been my job. I go by launch, 
towing lighters, buying huge quantities of rice, wood, po- 
tatoes, and other food stuffs. I have been sleeping on 
boards and roughing it while transporting the stuff to 
Canton.” 





1. Maryknoll missioners in Eastern 
Asia number 433. 
2. They labor in seven territories. 


3. Four of these territories—Kong- 
moon, Kaying, Wuchow, Kweilin— 
are in South China. 


4. The three others—Kyoto in Japan, 5, 
Peng Yang in Korea, Fushun in Man- 
chukuo—are in the north. 


These 


seven 





EIGHT POINTERS ©. 
ON THE MARYKNOLL 
MISSIONS 7. 


territories 
142,000 square miles—twice the area 
of the New England States. 


The seven contain 20,000,000 non- 
Christian souls—over three times the 
population of the New England States. 


They count approximately 65,090 
Catholics (64,817 in June, 1938). 


8. They are winning approximately 
7,500 adult converts a year (7,337 
adult converts from July 1, 1937, to 
June 30, 1938). 


embrace 
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THE FIELD AFAR 


Among Our Friends 


THE NOCTURNAL ADORATION SOCIETY, CHICAGO 


The Nocturnal Adoration Society of Chicago has more 
than a thousand members—men only—who pledge them- 
selves to at least one holy hour a month, but who actually 
give many of their night hours to adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament. We learned this from one of the men who 
is also a Maryknoll sponsor. The Holy Hour begins at 
11:15 p.m. An hour later midnight Mass begins. The 
Office of the Blessed Sacrament is recited by the men as 
are, also, the Mass prayers. The entire congregation are 
communicants. 

In September this group of Adorers will celebrate their 
fifteenth anniversary, in commemoration of which they 
already pledged a minimum of fifteen thousand hours 
of adoration. 

Christ is the inspiration of the Nocturnal Adorers, as 
He is the pattern after which they strive to shape their 
lives. Race, nationality, or social position know no bound- 
ary lines, for here the rich and lowly, the scholar and 
laborer, the white man and the black, kneel side by side 
in the petitioning of a single objective—the conversion of 
the world to Christ. 

Not a few of these men are sponsors of Maryknoll 
missioners, thereby expressing their faith in action. Their 
sacrifice and their example give them a high place among 
our friends. 


MISSION ACTIVITY 
One of the most active of mission clubs is that com- 
posed of the young ladies of the College of New Rochelle. 


Eee “eg 


COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE 
A corner of the Mission Club Room 


Their well-edited sheet of mission news, “Missiology,” 
gives evidence of the great zeal of these collegians. In a 


three-month period the New Rochellians have sent out 
to various missions almost fifteen hundred dollars. (God 
alone knows what sacrifices were entailed.) ‘Thousands 
of gauze bandages have been folded, millions of stamps 
sorted, and the contents of nineteen boxes for mission 
stations have been prepared by hands that have the inter- 
est of the missions at heart.” At Maryknoll we are happy 
to count our New Rochelle neighbors among our friends. 


ST. MARY’S SEMINARY, BALTIMORE, 
has sent many vocations to Maryknoll. 


OLD FRIENDS 


“As usual we desire to place our monthly order for 
125 copies of your next issue of THE FIELD AFAR. Each 
issue surpasses its predecessor in interest and news of the 
missions. With renewed interest in the continued suc- 
cess of Maryknoll, we remain, St. Mary's Seminary, Ro- 
land Park, Baltimore.”’ 


The monthly letter from St. Mary’s has become one of 
those things we find ourselves looking forward to. From 
our first days—no, even before we had a Seminary—the 
Sulpician Fathers have been outstanding in their encour- 
agement. Not only did the seminarian who was to be 
our first-ordained come to us from St. Mary’s, but many 
other St. Mary seminarians, encouraged by their directors, 
have followed. Historians writing the full story of Mary- 
knoll will need many pages to record the favors we have 
received from the sons of St. Sulpice and from the young 
men whom they prepare for the priesthood. 


TRIBUTES 


“T enjoy reading THE Fretp Arar and find the pic- 
tures and news from the missioners always interesting. 
I only wish I were able to contribute more to help spread 
the Faith, in all the lands of the world. 


“My income is small, and I have to do some stretching 
for my sister and myself: but, when I read THE FIELD 
AFAR and compare my lot with that of those who are 
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THE MONTH’S PRIZE LETTER 


Dear Fathers: 


The enclosed offering is so small that you may not recognize 
it, but it goes to you ladened with many prayers. 

I was out of work for many months and things began to look 
desperate. I had nothing, but I was able to scrape together a dol- 
lar which I decided to send for the support of one of your mis- 
sioners, with the firm hope that his day of labor and prayer 
would help me. Ever since that first contribution, I have experi- 
enced blessings too numerous to record. 

I am able to provide a better living for my wife and 
myself, and we both believe firmly that our missioner has brought 
God’s blessing on us. Recently I got a raise of eleven dollars a 
month, so we decided that we have to continue to help our mis- 
sioner, whose prayers and labors have been so bountiful towards 
us. We don’t feel that we are the sponsors—we know that he 


is sponsoring us. 


—L.A., Pennsylvania 





working in foreign lands, I think I 
am rich, and I know I have many 
things for which to be thankful.” 


—DMassachusetts 


“The other evening I saw for the 
first time a copy of THE FIELD AFAR. 
It’s great! Just what I’ve wanted 
for a long time! Enclosed find my 
dollar for one year’s subscription. 

“Please explain how I can handle 
a monthly contribution for the benefit 
of the Maryknoll missioners.”—Iowa 


“THE FIELD AFAR always inspires 
me to do more. I can’t do much fi- 
nancially but, let me tell you, I never 
forget the Maryknollers for a day in 
my prayers.”—Wisconsin 


A EUROPEAN SUCCESS 


Each month a copy of THE FIELD 
AFAR travels to a Flemish priest (Ant- 
werp, Belgium) who later forwards it 
up north to Glasgow (Bonny Scot- 
land). Our reverend friend in Ant- 
werp just received this appreciative 
note from his friends on the Clyde: 


“THE FreLD AFAR is our mission- 
ary magazine now. I look forward to 
its coming each month. Father X 
was here on a visit, and, talking of 
such things, he said of all mission 
magazines he thinks the Maryknoll 
magazine has the best photographic 
results. This he thinks is more effec- 
tive propaganda for the public in gen- 
eral than a lot of reading material.” 


OUT-MISSION 
An out-station may be one of the 
many small hamlets lying on the out- 


The Holy Sacrifice 


offered in an out-mission 


skirts of the larger mission stations. 
For our seven central missions in 
China, Japan, Manchukuo, and Ko- 
rea, there are more than a hundred 
such stations. The scarcity of priests 
makes it impossible to have a resident 
pastor at these out-missions, so a cate- 
chist remains on the spot, conducting 
morning and night prayers, teaching 
the doctrine, and preparing the peo- 
ple for the monthly visit of the priest. 
Chapels for these out-missions are 
needed in all of our central missions 
and may be provided at a very low 
figure. See the want-ad list at the 
right of this article for definite chapel 
needs. 
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Maryknoll Want Ads 








Real Estate Miscellaneous 


Wanted 


$1,000 for the purchase of land on which 
to build a mission at Pen Hsi Hu, in 
the Fushun Prefecture. 








$2,500 for a church at Chung Sin, in 
the Kaying (South China) Vicariate. 





$4,000 for the purchase of land for a 
church in Otsu, the Prefecture of 
Kyoto, Japan. 


Help Wanted 








Ninety catechists in missions of the 
Peng Yang Prefecture draw down 
$15 a month each—if the pastor has 
it. Help wanted! 





$250 a year will supply Mass candles 
for all the missions in the Wuchow 
Vicariate. 





$300 is needed for the erection of a 
country mission chapel in the Kweilin 
(South China) Prefecture. Don’t “let 
George do it!” Five are needed. 





$1,000 will meet the bill for one year’s 
supply of altar wine for all missions 
in the Kongmoon Vicariate. A worth- 
while share in all those Masses! 





Tutors and Private Instruction 
Wanted 





$100 will support a prayer school for 
one year in the Fushun Prefecture, 
Manchukuo. And they have fifteen 
such schools to support. 





Forty Chinese students for the priest- 
hood in Kaying are looking for spon- 
sors. $10 a month cach is required 
for their support. 





$50 a year will supply everything neces- 
sary for an orphan in the Kongmoon 
Mission—and they have one hundred 
of them to care for. 





Miscellaneous Wanted 





To support one of five dispensaries in 
Kweilin, at $250 a year. 





Maryknoll Sisters in Kyoto could have 
a convent, if someone donated the 
necessary $5,000. 





Chinnampo, Korea, needs $1,000 for a 
second mission site. : 





Watlam’s mission house stands uncom- 
pleted because $1,000 is still needed. 

































FOREVER 


Mass every Friday by each 
Maryknoll Father (now 257) ; 
a share in the prayers, works, 
and sufferings of all Mary- 


knollers (now 1,187); 


grateful prayers of Oriental 
Christians whom you have 
helped Maryknollers convert 


For All Perpetual 


Members 


Write for our easy-payment plan 


The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 





the 



































































educating a seminarian. 


Our Maryknoll Burses 


may be made toward a burse. 





MAJOR SEMINARY BURSES 


Souls in Purgatory Burse (Reserved) 1,050. 


We give below the list of incomplete burses. 
the first time an entry of $3,000 toward a Mother Cabrini Burse, the gift of a 
New Yorker who is a friend both of Mother Cabrini and of Maryknoll. 


MAHAN MEMORIAL BURSE.... 4,630.85 
Dunwoodie Seminary Burse....4..... 4,417.35 
Michael J. Egan Memorial Burse... 4,300.00 
Kate McLaughlin Memorial Burse.. 4,050.00 
Father Gerard Donovan Burse (Re- 

| ee ee eres Crit 4,000.00 
Mother Cabrini Burse (Reserved)... 4,000.00 
Mary Dunn Memorial Burse........ 3,025.71 
St. Michael Burse, No. 1 (Reserved) 3,565.00 
Duluth Diocese Burse............+. 3,411.70 
Marywood College Burse..........- 3,207.00 
Immaculate Conception, Patron of 

America, Burse.........2esceesee 3,167.44 
Bishop Molloy Burse..........++++ 2,851.00 
Byrne Memorial Burse...... Pees bas 2,800.25 
Holy Child Jesus Burse...........- 2,762.85 
Our Lady of Lourdes Burse.......- 2,289.63 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Burse..... 2,266.19 
Archbishop Ireland Burse.......--- 2,101.00 
St. Bernadette of Lourdes Burse... 2,000.09 
Lauinger Burse (Reserved)......+-» 2,000.00 
James J. Sullivan Memorial Burse 

(Reserved) ...-+. Kckebeesbesen eae 2,000.00 
St. Dominic Burse.......-..+.+-+> 1,904.19 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Burse 1,738.06 
St. Boniface Burse.......+++++++++: 1,460.00 
St. Agnes Burse.........+.+++-2-2% 1,455.88 
Fr. Nummey Burse of Holy Child 

Jesus Parish of Richmond Hill.... 1,402.55 
St. Francis Xavier Burse........-++ 1,395-38 
St. Francis of Assisi Burse, No, 2... 1,139.10 
St. John Baptist Burse...........-- 1,121.21 


Manchester Diocese Burse.........- 1,000.00 
Detroit Archdiocese Burse.......... 885.00 
Se NO can ckbadeeheen tee 772.68 
SE. TeROe TAGE: 600s 0s8evcnsees 673.25 
St. Joseph Burse, No. 2.....0006000% 671.20 
Children of Mary Burse............ 655.70 
St: Bridget Bares. «6 s.0 00s 000000 ese 644.30 
Floky Fans Barwon sy 0 000s00s ence 583.25 
St. Joan of Arc Burse........ Coase 503.51 
The Precious Blood Burse (Reserved) £00.00 
The Holy Name Burse............. 489.65 
ee es 448.00 


St. John B. de la Salle Burse...... 
ADE ORE UTS CoS onic sc casein 
Rev. George M. Fitzgerald Burse.... 
St. John Berchmans Burse......... 
Trinity ‘““Wekanduit Burse, No. 
Jesus Christ Crucified Burse....... 
Newark Archdiocese IMEC cannes 
SS. Peter and Paul Burse......... 
Queen of the Rosary Burse........ 
Se aE Coosa babes saeuee nc 


Many will be delighted to see for 


A complete Maryknoll burse is $6,000, the interest from which (when we are 
fortunate enough to receive five per cent!) brings $300, substantially the cost of 


An ordinary burse is $5,000. Any offering from $1 up 


292.00 
271.78 
233.00 
201.00 
200.00 
190.50 
157.00 
150.00 
115.00 
106.07 


NATIVE SEMINARY BURSES 


BLESSED SACRAMENT BURSE.. 
Sacred Heart Ciub Burse.......... 
Our Lady of Lourdes Burse....... 
Mater Admirabilis Burse........... 
Mary Mother of God Burse........ 
Daly Memorial Burse (Reserved)... 
Christ the King Purse, No. 2....... 
Maryknoll Academia Burse......... 
Ste PACE TRIE. 5 is ns nawences sec 
Sacred Heart of Jesus—F. W. Burse 
J. E. and E. J. K, Burse (Reserved) 


1,365.50 
1,300.00 
1,218.00 
1,083.00 
808.13 
800.00 
702.00 
301,60 
260.00 
200.00 
200.00 


PREPARATORY SEMINARY 


BURSES 
IN HONOR OF THE SACRED 
HEARTS OF JESUS, MARY 
AND JOSEPH BURSE.......... 
Sacred Heart of Jesus Burse (Re- 
tan hee SME OY ee en 
i Oi Sy ae CR ee ae 
31. Théophane Vénard Burse....... 
Archbishop Hanna Burse (Los Altos) 
Bl. Virgin Mary Sodality Burse..... 
St.) BIGOWRET DEBE ss sn kako aon sss 


DE. LOVEE WORTEE so 55 ss p55 sc.c ove 
Ven. Philippine Duchesne Burse (Los 

PMED, Cee cea hak bata 5 one w aoe Rs 
St. Philomena Burse 
Floly 
Immaculate Conception Burse 
St. Margaret Mary Burse 


4,803.00 


4,525.00 
1,851.60 
1,727.80 
1,447.45 
1,001.00 

696.32 

690.10 


432.68 
215.00 
133.00 
119.00 
114.00 





The Maryknoll Fathers 


Central Administration and Major Sem- 
inary, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
Maryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
Maryknoll Junior Seminaries: 
Akron, Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Mt. Washington 
Detroit, Mich., 1219 Merrick Ave. 
Mountain View P.O., Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 





Houses of Study: 
Rome, Italy, Via Sardegna, 83 
Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 


Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. Hewitt St. 
San Francisco, Cal., 1492 McAllister St. 
San Juan Bautista, Cal. 

New York City, 103 Park Ave. 

Seattle, Wash., 1603 E. Jefferson St. 
Honolulu, T.H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 
Manila, P.I., St. Rita’s Hall 


Missions: Central Addresses 

For Fushun missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Fushun, Manchukuo 

For Kaying missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kaying, via Swatow, China 

For Kongmoon missioners: Catholic 


Mission, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, China 


For Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mis- 
: paneer (ati fa GE iarsset aie, 
sion, Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 


For Kyoto missioners: Maryknoll, 


Kyoto, Japan 


For Peng Yang missioners: Catholic 
Mission, P.O. Box 23, Peng Yang, Korea 


For Wuchow missioners: Catholic Mis 
sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 


The Maryknoll Sisters 
Central Addresses 


Motherhouse and administratio.: 


Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., Honolulu 
Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku, 
Kyoto, Japan 
Korea: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsu- 
kuri, Box 23, Peng Yang, Korea 
Manchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 


Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 


South China: Waterloo Road, 
loontong, Hong Kong 


Kow- 
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A List of Catholic Schools 
Schools for Boys— 


University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Mt. St. Mary’s College & Eccl. Sem., 

Emmitsburg, Md. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 

No. Fairhaven, Mass. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, 

West Chester, Pa. 


Colleges and Academies for Girls— 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
St. Xavier College, 

4928 Xavier Pk., Chicago, III. 
Barat College & Academy of Sacred 

Heart, Lake Forest, III. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Maryville College, Meramec St. & 

Nebraska Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 
The College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 

Ni ¥.C. 
Marymount College & School, 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, 

Milford, Conn. 
Junior College and Academy of the 
Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Notre Dame of Maryland High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Marycliff Academy, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 
No. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Academy of the Visitation, 

5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Saint Vincent Academy, 

226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood, NY 
St. Clare’s School, Hastings-on- 

Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. 
Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, 

630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Academy of The Holy Child, Suffern, N.Y. 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 

Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mater Misericordiae Academy, 
Merion (Phila.), Pa. 
Villa Maria Convent, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
St.-Ann-on-the-Lake Academy, 
West Palm Beach, Fila. 


Schools of Nursing— 
St. Camillus School of Training, 
Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Santa Rosa Infirmary, School of 
Nursing, San Antonio, Tex. 





NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
CHARLES STREET ::: BALTIMORE 
Catholic College for Women conducted 
by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Aca- 
demic Papers — Stee School Course of 
College Preparatory Grade, Elementary 
Denartment, Music. Art, Physical Culture. 
For Catalogue, address: The Secretary. 








The Maryknoll Associates 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its 
magazine. Every person who enrolls by the 
payment of $1.00 becomes a MARYKNOLL 
ASSOCIATE for one year and, in addition 
to receiving THE FIELD AFAR, is a member 
of the Society, sharing in 11,000 Masses yearly 
and in the prayers, labors, and privations of 
the missioners. 


A PERPETUAL ASSOCIATE makes pay- 
ment of $50, either immediately or in install- 
ments within a period of two years. A deceased 
person may be enrolled as a Perpetual As- 
sociate. 


A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one 
who has assisted to the extent of $1,000 and 
becomes by this fact a Perpetual Associate. 


A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who 
has provided a sum of $5,000 or more; such 
a person likewise becomes by this fact a Per- 
petual Associate. 


NEW MARYKNOLL 


PERPETUAL ASSOCIATES 
Living: Reverend Friends, 25; H. J. R. & Rela- 
tives; Relatives of J. S.; Relatives of W. L. G.; 
yj, P&M. J. 0:5 Mirs._j. H.. S..& Relatives: 
G. C. & Re latives; K. F. A. & Relatives; N. 
N. & Relatives; Hi. L. C. & Relatives; M. F. 
K. & Relatives; Mrs. A. C. M. & Relatives; D. 
F, & Relatives; C. M. & Relatives; Relatives 
of Mrs. C. H.; C. K. & Relatives; M. T. M. 
& Relatives; Mrs. B. H. & Relatives; J. B. 
McA. & Relatives; E. R. & Relatives; D. S. 
McD. & Relatives; M. T. B. & Relatives; J. 
H. & Relatives; Mrs. A. M. & Relatives; D. 
W. & Relatives; Relatives of Mrs. J. B. A; 
- C. & Relatives; Mrs. A. M. & Relatives; 

. L. & Relatives; G. W. & Relatives; H. O’N. 
3 Relatives; P. J. H. & Relatives; Mr. & Mrs. 
AaB Bik Relatives; Mrs. M. D. R.; H. M. 
& Relatives; Mrs. W. R. & Relatives; Mrs. J. 
C. & Relatives; M. E. F. & Relatives; M. R. 
R. & Relatives; D. Family; A. F.; D. R.; K. 
H.; Mrs. C. F. F. & Relatives; Mrs. W. V. L. 
& Relatives; M. S. & Relatives; Mr. & Mrs. 
R. H. & Relatives; M. M. W. & Relatives; M. 
T. K. & Relatives; M. V. N. & Relatives; H. 
V. M. & Relatives. 


Deceased: Founders — Reverend J. Meehan; 
Mrs. M. Hughes. Deceased Associates—Rev. 
T. McGourty; J. Lucey; G. & M. Virostko; 
J Kvaka; ©. Cahill; J. Holloran; M. Kava- 
een A. M. Sullivan; C. & R. Gauthier; 
M. E. & J. Sheehan; A. Weber; C. Westerman. 


RECENTLY DECEASED 


MARYKNOLL ASSOCIATES 


Most Rev. B. Mahoney, D.D.; Most Rev. J. 
Conroy, D.D.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. McMahon; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. McGivney; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
F. Felton; V. Rev. Msgr. P. Danner; Rev. P. 
Laux; Rev. P. Robillard; Rev. J. Baker; Rev. 
FE. Dalton; Rev. F. Quinn, O.S.A.; Rev. D. 
Petry; Rev. E. Wilbee; Rev. G. Flanagan; 
Mr. J. Toomey; Mr. W. Regan; Mr. H. Eckstein; 
Me F; Elwood; Mrs. R. McDonald; Mr. H. 
Schrempp; Mrs. A. Coakley; Miss M. Winkler; 
Miss E. Stetson; Mrs. K. Taylor; Mr. A. Uyt- 
tenhove; Mrs. B. Gertner; Mrs. P. Timmons; 
Mr. McKenna; Mr. H. Weber: Miss E. Dor- 
sey; Mrs. C. Ryan; Mr. B. Cambly; Mr. E. 
Corbett; Mrs. M. O’Dea; Mr. G. O’Beirne; 
Mrs. A. Murray Buckley; Mr. M. Sweeney: 
Miss J. Wearing; Miss A. Wearing; Miss M. 
Murray; Mr. H. Gorman; Mrs. C. ors 
Miss A. Thomas: Mrs. S. O’Leary; Mrs. M. 
Howe; Mrs. S. Sullivan; Mr. W. Hogan; Mr. 
G. Englert; Mrs. A. McCrudden; Miss M. 
Keane; Mrs. Von Handorf; Mr. A. Meng; 
Mrs. E. Weisler; Mr. T. White: Mr. D. Grady; 
Miss K. Moekler; Mr. D. Sullivan; Mrs. M. 
Vogel; Mr. J. Donovan; Miss S. O’Keefe; Mr. 
P. McCarthy; Mrs. E. Stetson; Mrs. K. Mey- 
ers; Mrs F. Brownigg; Mrs. C. Claire: Mrs. 
R. McGullan; Miss M. Holmes; Mrs. R. Mitch- 
ell; Miss K. Conlev; Mr. P. Mallen; Mr. T. 
Preston; Miss J. Holloran; Miss M. Moran; 
Mrs. E. Moore: Miss M. Cassidv: Mrs. K. 
Hawthorne: Mics G. McFadden; Mr. C. Con- 
ley; Miss M. Bamford; Mr. R. Teeling: Mr, 
LL. Guadette; Mrs. J. Cogan; Mr. J. Daley; 
Mr. J. Kevanv: Miss F. McGinn; Mr. B. Dirk- 
ren; Mr. J. Petz; Mrs. C. Vaccaro; Mr. W. 
Herron. 





PETER J. CAREY & SONS, INC., PRINTERS 


Ske dit: 


ORIENT 





Only 10 swift days direct to 
Yokohama when you sail by 
Empress to the Orient. Only 
3 more days to visit lovely 
Hawaii en route by Empress of 
Japan, largest and fastest liner 
on the Pacific, or Empress of 
Canada. From California 
ports connect at Honolulu. 


Empress 
of JA. 





Frequent sailings from both 
Vancouver and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Shanghai,HongKong,Manila. 
Consult YOUR OWN TRAVEL 
AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
41 offices in U. S. and Canada. 


Facilities available for the celebration 
of Holy Mass 














OUR DAILY NEEDS 


Maryknoli is in a unique position. At present we must raise $1,000 a day, or $365,000 


a year. Besides the support of our missioners at $1 a day each, we have the problem of build- 
ing and maintaining our many mission enterprises. We haven’t simply one, but literally 
HUNDREDS of institutions in the Far East: chapels, churches, schools, seminaries, orphan- 
ages, hospitals, dispensaries, homes for the aged, and so forth. Will you share in our burden 


by supporting ONE MISSIONER for at least ONE DAY this month? See page 136. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS MARYKNOLL P. O., N. Y. 








